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Muddy Waters 
to Iris DeMent, 
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musician and producer 
Jim Rooney recounts 
a star-studded career 
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• threepennytaproom. 


A corner of our cellar is devoted to the epic brews from 
the East Coast's most heralded Belgian-style brewery! 
So, for one most excellent evening, we’re breaking out 


Yakuza, Interlude 2012, cellar-aged Confluence, Odyssey, 
Curieux & others. 


FARMH0USETC.COM 


An Evening With 

MELISSA ETHERIDGE 


Craft food for craft beer. 


mon day— Saturday tram —9pm 
Sunday brunch roam -4 pm 


Drinks 

monday— Saturday 11 
Sunday 10 am— Close 
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Are you wearing the right bra size? 


85% of women are NOT! 

Make sure you’re as comfortable as you can be. 


ARISTELLE 

our lingerie specialists are trained to 


help you find the verfect fit 


61 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 


www.aristelle.com 

802-497-3913 


Tickets onsale 2/22 at flynntix.org 
or the Flynn Theatre Box Office 


MONDAY, JUNE 24 

at the FLYNN THEATRE 



THE ALL-NEW D5200, 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


IN-STOCK 


M -24. 1 Megapixels 
I -25600 ISO 
M -1080p HD Video 
H -Up to 5 FPS 

Includes 

Nikon 7 8-5 Smm VR Lens! 


135200 


We Buy, Sell & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


NEW! iPhone & iPad App 

Get prints directly from CJMJ 
your iPhone or iPad! 


^Mountain 

lameva/^ 


Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

14 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road 

Waterbary Center, VT 5. Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 


www.gmcamera.com 

Nikon Authorized Dealer 
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Featuring New England’s largest & best curated selection of craft beer, 
proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu featuring 
local food and true Eastern North Carolina style barbecue. 


Including beers from 
Hill Farmstead, Lawson's 
Finest Liquids and 
The Alchemist "Heady Topper' 


SUPPER 7 NIGHTS 

Lunch Fri, Sat & Sun 


Chalkboard brunch specials 

SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 


prohlbltlonpig.com 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


Spruce Peak 


SAT 2/23* 8PM 

RYAN MONTBLEAU BAND 

With JOSH PANDA & THE HOT DAMNED 

These two high-energy bands will rook the stage with a mix 
of soul, folk, gospel, Americana, and mind-blowing guitar riffs. 


FRI 3/8 • 8PM 

TODD OLIVER & FRIENDS: 
DOGS GONE WILD! TOUR 


B Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


Facebook.com/SPPAC 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


The Spmce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities In Stowe and beyond. 






FEBRUARY 21 -MARCH 3 

mid-winter 9J%LE 

ALL WINTER GEAR UP TO 50% OFF 
ALL WINTER OUTERWEAR & CLOTHING ®0% OFF 


|\ d*'l 


Williston Rd, S. Buriington • M-Fri 10-7, Sot 9-7, Sun 10-6 • AlpineShopVT.com • 862-2714 



Your Destination for 


AGreat Auto Loan 

Here 's a way to buy your next car or truck. 

■ Low monthly payments 
- Zero fees 

• Convenient online payment options 

• Pre-approved Auto Check - just like shopping with cash! 

• Free delivery of your loan papers 

‘APR=Annual Percentage Rale. All rates are luted 'as low as' and are determined by an evaluation or your 
credit. Your rate may vary from the rate shown. Rate subject to change. Rates quoted reqube AutoPay Irom a 
NEFCU deposit account; rate Increases by .50% without AutoPay. : New: Up to 100% financing plus tax ; UUe, reg 
tstratlon and sendee contracts, less any rebates. Used; Up to 100 % NADA retail value plus tax. title, registration, 

and sendee contracts less any rebates. Additional restrictions may apply, 

cars only, minimum loan amount S25.000. 


j New England 
f Federal Credit Union 

Local, affordable, and on your side” 






Winter is a Drag Ball 

N othing says 'winter is a drag" like Snow White and seven gender-bending dwarves wearing construction helmets. 
Except, of course, a goth Carmen Miranda, half-naked conehead elves and a sea of leather bondage gear. Such was 
the scene at Higher Ground last weekend for the annual Winter is a Drag Ball, presented by the gorgeous ladies of 
the House of LeMay. 

This year’s gay-la drew the biggest crowd in the event's 18-year history. More than 1000 people attended the benefit, 
says organizer Bob Bolyard. aka Amber LeMay. Bolyard is still tallying receipts from this year but notes the event has 
raised S110.000 for the Vermont People With AIDS Coalition over the 11 years House of LeMay has hosted it. 

this year’s ball featured the return of performers Rev. Yolanda, who came back to Vermont from New York City, and DJs 
Alan Perry and Rob Douglass spinning tunes. 

Bolyard says attendees came from as far as Montreal, Albany and Massachusetts. "It’s become quite the regional 
event.' he says. See more photos at 7dvt.com/drag-ball-13 and facebook.com/events/284839311616793. 


REALITY BITES 

Winooski’s Gretel- 
Ann Fischer 
inadvertently 
wound up the villain 
on TLC reality show 
“The Next Great 
Baker." Nothing 
sweet about that. 


\57 


+5 

■ That's the percentage of 

■ Vermonters who consider 

■ themselves "nonreligious, ” 

■ according to a new Gallup poll 
I that ranks Vermont as the 

I least religious state. Just 19 
H percent of Vermonters consider 
| themselves “very religious." 


TOPFIVE 

OST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 






161 CHURCH STREET BURLINGTON • (802)881-0642 
SKYBURGERSVT.COM • FACEBOOK.COM/SKYBURGERSVT 


IT HAD TO 


BE EWE! 


PEOPLES 

The 

Optical 

Center 



Now Offer ins 

Eyelash Extensions! 


Book Your 

Appointment Today! 


Mirrs>r Mirrs>r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally Operated 
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SEVEN DAYS 

WAITING FOR DOG. 



feed back 


Don Egbert, Cathy Reamer. Colby Roberta 

srarr writers Kathryn Flare. Foul Heintz, Ken Picard 





SMELL THE CLOVER HOUSE 

Hello, I am writing in response to your ar- 
ticle about the opening of the Lighthouse 
Restaurant & Lounge [Side Dishes, 
January 30]. The article states that Doug 
Simms closed the Clover House restaurant 
on December 31, 2012; it reads as though 
the Clover House is no more, but in fact 
it is simply under new management and 
doing great! I hope readers will know that 
the Clover House is still open for business, 
and that the pub food is better than ever, in 
this reader's opinion. 

Gillian Boudreau 

COLCHESTER 


JUDGE NOT 

[Re Poli Psy: "Poor Logic," January 30]; I 
was a lawyer for Vermont Legal Aid in the 
1980s, representing parents who needed 
public assistance. They loved their kids, 
but there was not one I met who could 
work at a regular job without great diffi- 
culty, in spite of their desire to do so. Some 
were very kind people but low IQ. Some 
had been abused when their parents went 
to work and were scared about putting 
their kids in daycare. Don’t judge. Good 
job, Judith Levine. 

Molly Farrell Tucker 

COLCHESTER 





REDESIGN TOO RADICAL 

Selling magazines these days is tough, but 
I don't think Vermont Life did itself any 
favors by embarkingon such aradical rede- 
sign of the magazine when the new editor 
took over from Tom Slayton [“Vermont 
Life Support?" January 23]. There’s a lot 
of emphasis now on food, no doubt due in 
some part to the editor’s background as a 
food editor. Is that what readers actually 
want? I'm not sure. No doubt the “staid, 
nostalgic look,” as you put it, had to un- 
dergo a change, but I think the new direc- 
tion of the magazine, with its attempt to be 
more hip and edgy, has alienated a lot of its 
former readers and obviously not attracted 
enough new ones to make up for their loss. 

Pierre Home-Douglas 
MONTREAL 


LOVE LOST 

I am not feeling the love, Seven Days. Your 
“Love and Marriage Issue” [February 
6] is well decorated with the historical 
norm and culturally acceptable form of 

disappointingly, the only love illustrated 
between a same-sex couple is that of two 
men in an advertisement for HIV testing. 
Really? Are you reserving some alternative 
love for coverage of the upcoming Winter 
Is a Drag Ball? 

Given the fortunate attitude and 
progressive thinking that much of the 
Burlington community holds towards 
queer individuals and relationships, I was 
shocked to see such one-sided coverage on 
love and marriage. The more we see same- 
sex relationships become universally ac- 
cepted and less and less of a cultural issue, 


TIM NEWCOMB 
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BECAUSE you 
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PROGRAM?! 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


CORRECTIONS 

The publisher of Backcountry maga- 
zine was misidentified in a story last 
week entitled “Ridge Writers.” He is 
Adam Howard — not Jon Howard ... 
One of last week’s "Facing Facts" mis- 
stated that Maple Grove Farms is the 
largest producer of maple syrup in 
Vermont; it is the largest distributor 
of the sweet stuff. 

the more past-oriented it becomes to see 
and hear of love and marriage as only be- 
tween a man and woman. 

Diamonds are not every woman’s best 
friend, and love isn’t always found in mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. The less we define 
love and marriage with a single image, the 
more those words are accompanied by an 
individual's definition — not that from his- 
tory, religion or the dictionary. 

Heather Reed 
BURLINGTON 


HOMELESS AREN'T ALIENS 

I, for one, am glad there’s a program that 
has made it possible to have temporary 
housing this winter [“Checkout Time? 
Leaders Question a Program That Puts 
Vermont’s Homeless in Motels,” January 
30]. Some of us have just had a string of 
bad luck in renting situations, roommates 
not paying rent, etc., and that is what has 
led us to being homeless. I disagree with 
Deputy Commissioner Richard Giddings’ 
statement about us being treated as any 
other motel guest. I can attest to the feet 
that while at the University Inn, you are 

does happen. We are homeless and are just 
waiting for our next streak of luck; we’re 
not aliens. I’m very grateful for this help 
and just want to be treated the same as 
anyone else who just happens to be down 
on their luck — nothing more. 

Gary Lee 

BURLINGTON 


ANOTHER VOICE OF GODDARD 

As a current employee of Goddard 
College, I felt compelled to respond to 
your February 13 article “Presidential 
Appeal: How Barbara Vacarr plans to 
save Goddard College.” We are fortunate 
to have a dedicated staff that cares very 
deeply for the welfare of the college. 
For Seven Days to dismiss our opinions 
and actions as “these murmurings of 
disgruntled employees” is downright 
insulting. Regardless of where anyone 
stands on the various issues Goddard is 
currently dealing with, all voices should 
hold some value. 

Annie Majoros 

WOODBURY 


ENTITLED TO ABUSE? 

[Re Last 7, "Horse Horrors," January 
30]: The horrific case of horse abuse in 
Shelburne and the owner’s denial of re- 
sponsibility goes beyond the obvious facts. 
It is a sad truth that many Americans do 
not take responsibility for their actions, 
whether something as mundane as litter- 
ing or something far more serious such as 
animal or child abuse. We have become 
a very entitled society with a “me first” 
attitude. Sadly, this entitlement is seen in 
all ages, from the 7-year-old who bullies 
another child to someone like George 
Wilson, whose biggest concent was the 
“invasion" of his property. 

That entitlement reaches to the laws in 
Vermont regarding animal abuse. Far too 
often one reads of cases of severe abuse 
and, ultimately, no punishment or a slap 
on the wrist for the perpetrator. I suspect 
this goes back to a more rural time when 
people felt they were entitled to treat 
their animals however they chose without 
interference from a higher authority; the 
old “you can’t tell me what to do on my 
property” Vermont philosophy. 

I hope Seven Days will keep the up- 
dates coming on this case, and bless Spring 
Hill Horse Rescue for taking in the horses. 
If the media keep their circumstances in 
the public light, perhaps some Vermonters 
will feel entitled to help with donations 
for their care. 

Melissa Ewell 

ST. ALBANS 


GOD-GIVEN GUNS? 

[Re "Dueling Cultures: After Sandy Hook, 
Gun Control May Finally Have a Shot in 
Vermont," February 6]: Ed Wilson’s state- 
ment about Article 16 of the Vermont 
Constitution and the Second Amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution is unmitigated 
B.S. No statement in any holy book was 
even written after the invention of fire- 
arms, except the Book of Mormon. Mr. 
Wilson may also believe that the Spanish 
Inquisition, burning “witches” and ston- 
ing women to death for not wearing a 
veil was also dictated by God, but I don’t. 
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AMAZING 

CHEESE 

BARGAIN! 

FROMACER 

D’AFFINOIS 

One of our TOP cheese deals 
is back! This French beauty 
will revitalize your cheese 
board: creamy, buttery, 
decadent. Best of all, it’s at an 
amazing price: Reg $ 16.99/lb, 
ON SALE $2. 99/lb!! 


CITIZEN CIDER 
TAST1NC! 

Join us to try Citizen 
Cider’s bRose (bro-say) 
made with 100% VT apples 
and blueberries, hosted by 
Citizens Cider! Friday, Feb 22, 


3-6pm, see you soon! 



All at bargain prices! 
We find the deals, you get 
the savings! 



Stowe Theatre Guild will be holding auditions for 
the third performance of the 2013 season. 

The Drowsy Chaperone Is both a riotous parody 
of 1920’s screwball musical comedy and a heartfelt 


AUDITION DATES 

Saturday, 3/2: 1-5pm 
Sunday, 3/3: 1-Spm 
Monday, 3/4: 6:30pm (possible callbacks) 


For additional details and audition materials, 
please visit stowetheatre.com. Auditioners are 
encouraged to sign up for an audition slot by contacting 
Leslie Anderson at audltions@stowetheater.com. 


Akeley Memorial Building 
Stowe Theatre Guild, Main Street, Stowe 



Red Square 

Sf errin' -fbinJS Up SinCe ITW. 


136 Church Sf • FSI-FIOY 
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WE’RE YOUR 

SEXUAL HEALTH EXPERTS. 


. health centers throuel 



Sponsored by... 



Air Systems 



Green Ribbons for the F35 

presents... 

A RALLY 



Sunday ~ February 24th ~ 2 pm 

Sheraton Hotel ~ Emerald Ballroom 
S70 Williston ltd. So. Burlington 

Join us in a show of support for the Vermont Air National Guard and the 
basing of the F35 in Vermont. We want the members of VTANG and their 
families to know the people of this community are behind them! 

Come and say Thank You!” to our Green Mountain Boys. 


Sponsored by... 


" );Citro 
Agency 


Safalito AutoGlass 


friers 


® Biucprints.ctc. 

Superstore 







dear.*/ lucy. 


38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 
Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 
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Come see what’s 


NEW FROM 

Cole Haan, 
Frye, 

Rebecca Minkoff, 
Jack Rogers, 
Dansko, rieker, 

B I R KEN STOCK, 
AND MORE! 
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NEW STYLES 
ARRIVING DAILY! 


NEWS 

14 For Some Vermont 

Students, School Choice 
Involves a Trip to Canada 

16 Tougher Child-Pom Law 
Would Make Viewing It a 
Crime 

BY KEN PICARD 

18 Two Contested City 
Council Races Could 
Decide the Fate of South 
Burlington 

ARTS NEWS 

22 A New Artists’ Studio 
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Burlington’s South End 
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22 Calling All Playwrights 
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23 Will a Sleeping Bear Lie 
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12 Fair Game 


HEY, DEMERS! 


WHAT DO 
YOU TURN TO 

FIRST? 

We'd love to know. 

Tell us your favorite Seven Days section at 
facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 
Click the "contest" tab and vote by 
March 4 at noon. You'll be entered to 
win lift tickets to Jay Peak! 
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LIKE/FAN/STALK US JOIN OUR E-BLAST LISI FOLLOW TIE FUN 

sevendays.socialclub sevendaysvt.com/ @7dSocialClub 





MONDAY 25 

Voicing Opinions 

Outspoken Russian journalist and music critic Artemy 
Troitskyhas lots to say. Highly regarded among his 
country's intellectuals and activists, he has his fi nger 
on the pulse of an artistic protest movement he calls 
the "creative class." Troitsky references its sociopoliti- 
cal Implications in his talk "Enemies of the State." with 
specifi c focus on the 2012 arrest and imprisonment of 
members of the feminist punk-rock band Pussy Riot 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SS 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


© SATURDAY 23 

TUNING IN 

Want to become more tech savvy? Join the hundreds of 
enthusiasts who convene at HAM-CON: ' e Vermont 
Radio & Technology Show. ° is high-frequency 
celebration of the airwaves features modem 

and vintage equipment, as well as forums ..a^H 
on antennas, audio techniques and more. 

Live demonstrations and Q&A sessions 
get newcomers dialed in. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S2 fT . 


SATURDAY 23 

Pedal Pushers 

Mountain biking in the snow? “ is seemingly impos- 
sible feat becomes a reality with the use of extra-large 
tires. * e sport attracts a unique tribe of winter ath- 
letes. who come together for Oberwintern: Fat-tired 
Snowbike Group Ride at the Trapp Family Nordic 
Center. Fueled by sweet treats, bratwurst and brews 
from the Trapp DellBakery, hearty souls take to world- 
class cross-country trails for a day of friendly competi- 
tion and potentially spectacular wipeouts. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 53 


SATURDAY 23 

Down to the Letter 

You expect a group of writers to have superior 
knowledge of the written word. But can they spell? 
Vermont poet-laureate Sydney Lea hosts an evening 
of sounding out syllables at the Cabin Fever Spelling 
Bee & Silent Auction. ‘ is fundraiser for Montpelier's 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library presents the local talent 
of Ellen Bryant Voigt Tom Greene and David Budbill, 
among others, who test their skills at this lighthearted 
meeting of the minds. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 


FRIDAY 22 

J THE 
LANGUAGE 
OF BLUES 


^B Singer and guitarist 

Corey Harris takes a 
f unique approach to the 

'f blues. Honing hi? skills 

Sm on the streets ol New 

Orleans before studying 
African linguistics in 
Cameroon, he brings a 
strong sense of place to 
his music is approach to 
the genre earned him a spot 
in Martin Scorsese's 2003 PBS 
documentary series, "° e Blues," 

B as well as a MacArthur Fellowship 
■ in 2007. ° e acclaimed performer 
H now calls Virginia home, which fi gures 
W prominently in his recently released 
album, Fulton Blues. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SO 


FRIDAY 21-SUNDAY 23 

A Life Observed 

Heidi Holland is a complex woman. Wendy 
Wasserstein's Pulitzer Prize-winning play ~ e Heidi 
Chronicles follows its title character from her passion- 
ate feminism in the 1960s through the '80s. watching 
her struggle to balance her professional ambitions as 
an art historian with her private yearnings for personal 
connection. * e UVM Department of" eatre presents 
this dramatic work, which in both humorous and touch- 
ing ways explores issues of gender, power and intimacy. 
SEE THEATER REVIEW ON PAGE 35 


SATURDAY 23 

Offbeat Original 

Singer-songwriter and guitarist Mike Doughty has been 
around the block a few times. After leading the indie- 
rock band Soul Coughing from 1992 to 2000. he kicked 
a heroin addiction and built a solo career with evocative 
lyrics and an edgy, stream-of-consciousness delivery. 
Songs such as"Na Na Nothing" from his Yes and Also Yes 
album— written at legendary artists' colony Yaddo— 
refl ect Doughty's ability as a wordsmith which he further 
demonstrates in two recently published books. 

SEE MUSIC SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE 64 
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DE-STRESS 
& WARM UP 

WITH A QUALITY MASSAGEI ^ 

GRAND OPENING 
SPECIAL 


$45 


FOOT 

REFLEXOLOGY 
SPECIAL, 


$35 

' A GREAT VALUE! 



Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 



FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Compassionate or Compromised? 


I n his quest to reshape Vermont’s social 
safety net on a shoestring budget, Gov. 
peter shumlin has enlisted an unlikely 
pitchman: Agency of Human Services 
Secretary doug racine. 

Unlikely because, for much of the three 
decades he’s been in the public eye, Racine 
has fought against just the kind of cuts 
Shumlin is now proposing. 

When the two competed against one 
another in 2010’s five-way Democratic gu- 
bernatorial primary, Racine distinguished 
himself from Shumlin by focusing on pov- 
erty and promising to raise taxes before 
cutting services to the working poor. 

Now some advocates for low-income 
Vermonters say that by carrying out 
Shumlin’s budget priorities, Racine is 
enabling his former rival to do just the 
opposite. 

“When he came to the Washington 
County committee, he said very strongly 
that fighting poverty was his central con- 
cern. And this seems incongruous,’’ says 
Washington County Democratic Party 
chairman jack mccullough of Racine’s 
2010 gubernatorial pitch. 

Sen. dick mccormack (D-Windsor), a 
fellow liberal who served alongside Racine 
in the Senate, puts it this way: “The poli- 
cies I see Doug representing now are not 
exactly what I think he would have devel- 
oped had he been elected governor." 

But, McCormack adds, “He wasn't 
elected governor. The people elected Peter 
Shumlin." 

Like many on the left, McCormack op- 
poses two signature proposals advanced 
by the Shumlin/Racine team. The first is 
to save $6 million by capping eligibility 
for the Reach Up welfare program at three 
consecutive years and five years in a life- 
time. The second is to finance expanded 
childcare subsidies by cutting $17 million 
of the state’s contribution to the Earned 
Income Tax Credit, which benefits 44,000 
working Vermonters. 

Racine, who played a relatively low- 
profile role in Shumlin's first term, has in 
recent weeks become suddenly omnipres- 
ent — serving as the gov’s human shield as 
he pitches a plan that has so far failed to 
gain traction. Rarely does Shumlin men- 
tion his proposals without noting they 
were crafted by the “compassionate’’ Doug 

But would the secretary have supported 
the plan if he were still in the Vermont 
Senate, where he spent 14 years represent- 
ing Chittenden County and another six 
years presiding over the body as lieutenant 
governor? 

“I have no idea,” Racine says. “If I had 
stayed in the legislature I wouldn’t have 


had the same perspective I have now. I 
wouldn't have the same job. But given 
what I’ve signed up to do here, I feel very 
comfortable with these proposals.” 

Working within the confines of another 
tight budget, Racine says his agency is 
trying to spend every dollar it has as ef- 
ficiently as possible. In his view, investing 
in early childhood education does far more 
than providing an inconstant, once-a-year 
tax rebate to working Vermonters. 

“To me, the most important thing we 
can do in this agency is to help kids off to a 
good start,” he says. “I think if we do more 
for children, we can avoid more long-term 
problems.” 

While Racine acknowledges that he’d 
have been more comfortable raising rev- 
enue to fund social services than his boss 
has been, he says he understands his role 
as a deputy in the Shumlin administration. 

I LOST. HE WON. 

AND HE GETS 10 MAKE 
THOSE DECISIONS. 

HUMAN SERVICES SECRETARY 
DOUG RACINE 


“Anybody who wants to look at the 
record of what was said in that campaign, 
that’s absolutely true,” he says. “There 
were expressed differences. I lost. He won. 
And he gets to make those decisions." 

Shumlin won, but not by much. In the 
initial tally, Shumlin came out just 197 
votes ahead of Racine in a primary that 
drew 75,000 voters. He expanded that lead 
to 203 votes two weeks later, after Racine 
requested a recount. 

Despite the close margin, says one 
Racine ally who would not be named, “I 
think one thing Doug realized is that the 
people of Vermont chose Shumlin's fiscal 

Soon after he was elected, Shumlin 
sought to create a “team of rivals,” bringing 
Racine and two other former Democratic 
opponents into his administration, susan 
bartlett was named special adviser, while 
deb markowitz became secretary of the 
Agency of Natural Resources. 

“I think he thought really hard when he 
took the job about whether he could really 
work for Peter," the Racine ally says. “I 
think he made a decision both in his head 
and his heart that if he takes the job, that’s 
who he works for." 

Despite clashing with the Shumlin 


administration recently over its budget 
proposals, several advocates for low- 
income Vermonters say they understand 
that Racine is boxed in. 

“I think Doug is trying to do the most 
good he can do in the position he’s in,” says 
Vermont Legal Aid attorney Christopher 
curtis. who contributed to and volun- 
teered for Racine's political campaigns. 
"He’s in the tough position of having to 
balance a budget he’s given.” 

Though Curtis has become one of the 
most vocal critics of Shumlin's proposed 
cuts to Reach Up and the Earned Income 
Tax Credit, he says, “I think a lot of folks 
who've worked with Doug on child-pov- 
erty issues or low-income issues know that 
Doug Racine has an open door for them — 
and that makes a difference.” 

Says Vermont Low Income Advocacy 
Council lobbyist karen Lafayette, who 
served alongside Racine in the legislature, 
"I would rather have him there than not 
there.” 

The $20,000 Question 

In one fell, million-dollar swoop, lenore 
Broughton did the unimaginable last fall: 
She united Democrats, Republicans and 
Progressives against the corrosive influ- 
ence of super PACs in Vermont politics. 

In the course of just two months, the 
Burlington heiress funneled a million 
bucks into television commercials and 
mailers backing conservative candidates 

Her vehicle of choice? A super PAC 
called Vermonters First, which was free to 
raise and spend as much as it liked on po- 
litical races, so long as it didn't coordinate 
with candidates themselves. 

Democrats were pissed because their 
candidates were outspent. Republican 

couldn’t control the group’s message. And 
Progressives were pissed because, well, 
they hate that kind of shit. 

After the election, all three parties 
seemed ready to embrace new rules re- 
quiring super PACs to disclose more about 
their fundraising and spending habits 
more frequently. They also backed the 
idea of replacing Vermont's decrepit re- 
porting system with an online, searchable 
database. 

“There's broad agreement there, 
and that’s something to celebrate,” said 
Vermont Public Interest Research Group 
executive director paul burns. 

It seemed too good to be true. And it 

When Rep. tom koch (R-Barre) and 
other House Republicans held a press 
conference last month to unveil legislation 
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calling for more disclosure, Koch didn't 
mention that his bill would also gut the 
state's contribution limits to candidates, 
parties and PACs. 

And when Vermont Democratic Party 
chairman JAKE perkinson announced his 
own transparency-lovin’ proposals two 
weeks later, he didn’t mention he was 
hoping to get rid of the $2000 cap on 
contributions to state parties and replace 
it with a much higher figure. 

How high? 

When the Vermont Press Bureau’s 
peter hirschfeld asked him that ques- 
tion after a Statehouse press conference, 
Perkinson pulled a number out of thin air: 
$20,000 per election cycle. 

“Jake was kind of thinking 
out loud with Hirschfeld," ex- 
plains party spokesman ryan 
Emerson. “We’re sticking with 
it because it makes sense.” 

In Perkinson's view, the only way to 
fight gobs of money raised by shadowy 
super PACs is to “level the playing field" 
and let political parties raise gobs of 
money, too. 

“Until there’s restrictions on the super 
wealthy and their ability to saturate the 
media, we’re going to have to provide 
some kind of backstop against that activity 
in the form of other groups that are more 
democratically accountable," Perkinson 

His GOP counterpart, Vermont 
Republican Party chairman jack lindley, 
also likes the idea of raising the party 
contribution limit to $20,000 — what we'll 
call the Perkinson Provision. 

“Jake and I have talked about that 
problem, and we’re in agreement that’s 
one thing that can be done to make things 
a lot better,” Lindley says. “Frankly, I don’t 
think there needs to be any limit if you 
have absolute disclosure.” 

To paraphrase the inimitable rahm 
emanuel, the Democratic and Republican 
party bosses aren't letting a serious cam- 
paign finance crisis go to waste. They’re 
exploiting public outrage over the advent 
of super PACs to fill their own campaign 

Now that’s looking out for the public 


between super PACs and parties. While 
the former are legally barred from coordi- 
nating with the candidates they support, 
parties are free to share resources and 
strategy with candidates. 

So if you reach the contribution limit 
of $2000 per election cycle to a candidate, 
you could simply write another $20,000 
check to the Vermont Democratic Party, 
which could then spend that money on 
your fave politician. 

“This is, in a way, a more direct work- 
around to any kind of campaign finance 
limitations for candidates," Pearson says. 

As it stands, you can already donate 
$10,000 per election cycle to the Vermont 
parties' federal campaign 
accounts. That’s in addition 
to the $2000 you can give to 
the parties' state campaign 
accounts. If the Perkinson 
Provision went into effect, any 
single donor could pony up $30,000 to a 
Vermont political party every two years. 

And that's not counting the $2000 
checks you and your lobbyist friends 
can cut to each of the Democrats’ and 
Republicans’ several Vermont-based 
PACs, which finance direct mail for legis- 


Nor is it counting the $2000 checks 
any man, woman, child and — wait for it 
— corporation can donate to any candidate 
for state office in Vermont. 

Last year. Sen. peter galbraith 
(D-Windham) tried to bar corporations 
and unions from donating to Vermont pol- 
iticians, but when he threatened to initiate 
an embarrassing roll-call vote on cutting 
off the cash flow. Senate leadership killed 
a broader campaign finance measure. 

Now that Broughton’s bucks have 
changed the game, will the legislature get 
its act together and pass real campaign 
finance reform? 

Maybe. But don't be surprised to see 
the party bosses watering it down to ben- 
efit their own team. 

And if they fail to institute the 
Perkinson Provision, don't be surprised if 
the same folks railing against super PACs 
this year start their own next year. ® 
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But Vermont’s naysaying third party 
isn’t along for the ride. 

“The point is not to bring more money 
into the process. The point is to limit 
money,” says Vermont Progressive Party 
executive director rob millar. “You don’t 
close one floodgate by opening another 



Moreover, says Rep. chris pearson 
(P-Burlington), there’s a difference 
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local matters 


For Some Vermont Students, 

School Choice Involves a Trip to Canada 


§ 


H omework, backpack, gym bag. 
Those are the sorts of things 
most Vermont high school 
students grab on the way out 
the door each morning. 

But a passport? A handful of pupils 
can’t attend school without one. 

In communities along Vermont’s 
remote northern border, 13 students are 
choosing to attend a small private school 
in Quebec rather than a stateside high 
school. What’s more, several of those are 
taking Vermont taxpayer dollars with 
them — roughly $12,500 per student per 
year — to partially fund their interna - 
tional educations at Stanstead College, 
located about a half mile from the U.S.- 
Canadian border. 

It’s an extreme version of school 
choice, a hot topic in state education 
circles these days. Schools statewide are 
bracing for a change that will nextyear 
allow students to freely choose between 
the state’s 61 public high schools. For the 
moment, that choice is restricted to the 
93 Vermont towns that don’t have high 
schools. There, families can choose a 
public or approved independent school 
to educate their kids, bringing taxpayer 
“tuition” dollars along with them. 

Most choose Vermont schools. But 
315 students cross state lines to attend 
class in New Hampshire, New York and 
Massachusetts — or to study abroad. 

In the 2011-12 school year, two families 
sent their kids to high school in Costa 

while seven headed north to Stanstead 
College. In the past, public school stu - 
dents have ventured further abroad — to 
Switzerland, Italy and elsewhere. 

Rep. Alison Clarkson (D-Woodstock) 
has a problem with that. She says she’s 
watched public school enrollment de - 
cline during her eight and a half years in 
the legislature and worries that allow - 
ing students to take tuition dollars out 
of state only exacerbates the problem. 
Clarkson has introduced legislation that 
would prohibit students from using state 
tuition payments at out-of-state inde - 
pendent schools. 

“We are helping fund the problem 
by enabling kids to take our property 
taxes and that talent out of state,” says 
Clarkson, who unsuccessfully pushed 
a similar bill last year. “Those are our 
statewide Vermont property tax dollars. 



I am not sure they should be going to 
Switzerland or boarding schools all over 
the country.” 

Stanstead College actively recruits 
students from across the border. When 
the U.S. dollar was stronger, more 
Americans were enrolling because the 
private education was a better bargain. 


Craftsbury Common, Holland, Irasburg, 
Derby and Newport, who are paying full 
tuition — occasionally offset by scholar- 
ships or financial aid — to send their kids 

Stanstead College doesn’t feel like 
an American public high school — 
it’s more Harry Potter than “Glee.” 


We are helping to fund the problem 

by enabling Rids td take our property taxes 
and that talent ont of state. 
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But Ross Murray, the school’s communi 
cations coordinator, says the number of 
U.S. students is holding steady. 

“We’ve had kids coming across the 
border for years,” says Murray. 

Three-quarters of Stanstead College’s 
196 students board in stately brick dor- 
mitories lining the campus. Four of the 
day students from Vermont come from 
Montgomery and Coventry, school- 
choice towns that pay $12,500 per stu - 
dent toward the $20,000 yearly tuition. 
The remainder come from families in 


CLARKSOn 


Classes here are small — typically just 
12 students — and the student-faculty 
ratio an enviable eight-to-one. The 
boys wear crisp coats and ties, the 
girls pleated skirts and sweaters em - 
blazoned with an ornate “S.” Students 
belong to one of four houses and 
compete for house points in a series of 
games such as ice carving. 

Classes are primarily conducted in 
English, but all students study French. 
Participation in sports is also mandatory, 
and hockey is an especially big draw; one 


of last year’s Stanstead graduates was 
a first-round draft pick for the Calgary 
Flames. 

French, Spanish and Chinese were 
among the languages being spoken 
during lunch on Valentine’s Day. 
Boisterous students streamed into the 
school’s dining hall, a bright and airy 
space with exposed rafters and enor - 
mous windows. Three dozen flags hung 
from the ceiling representing the native 
countries of students past and present. 
The students had just come back from 
February break and were finding their 
new table assignments, which change 
every few weeks. 

After a brief prayer and some an 
nouncements, students or faculty 
members at each table dished up a 
family-style meal of pasta and roasted 
vegetables. In honor of Valentine’s 
Day, a few older boys traipsed into the 
dining hall dressed in Cupid costumes, 
complete with heart-covered boxer 
shorts, holding roses and love notes in 
their teeth for giggling recipients. The 
school’s headmaster and upper admin - 
istrators took in the scene from cushy, 
leather-bound chairs around a table at 
the center of the room. 

In total, 20 countries are represented 
among the current student body. That’s 
a big draw for some Vermont families, 
says admissions director Joanne Tracy 
Carruthers. 

“It’s a different choice, for those kids 
that want an international experience 
right up the road,” she says, adding that 
it’s a radical shift from the more homog- 
enous student body of most Vermont 
public schools. 

“B eing from a small town, you 
don’t see a lot of different cultures and 
races,” says Erin Butler, a 15-year-old 
from Coventry who attends Stanstead 
College. Sadie Smith, a I5-year-old 
freshman from Montgomery, says 
she’s now considering attending col - 
lege abroad, inspired by her time at 
Stanstead and interactions with an 
Australian exchange student she be - 
friended there. 

For some Vermont students, the 
Canadian private school is just as close 
as their local public school. Spencer 
Martin, 17, says Stanstead is an easy 10- 
minute drive from his home in Derby, 
roughly the same distance as it is to 
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North Country Union High School in 
Newport. Martin’s family has sent him 
to Stanstead since the seventh grade — 
mostly for the hockey program — and 
pays full tuition because Derby isn't a 
choice town. 

For others, Stanstead is a long haul. 
Smith wakes at 5:30 each morning for 
the trip to school. Her parents drive her 
the first leg to Coventry 
— over Jay Peak on 
Route 242 — to meet up 
with two other students: 

Butler and her 17-year-old 
brother Rory, who drives the rest of the 
way to Quebec. 

Smith’s commute can take more than 
90 minutes each way, and on busy days, 
she doesn’t get home until 9:30 p.m. 
The Butler family actually moved from 
Montgomery to Coventry last summer 
to reduce Erin and Rory’s time in 
the car. 


Courtney Close, the school coun- 
selor at Coventry Elementary School, 
says school choice can be an over- 
whelming decision for some eighth 
graders, especially those who have 

school for their entire lives. In her 
experience, most students think more 
about where their friends are going 
— or what school has a 
better football team — 
than about academics. 

“They're so excited 
about moving on, period,” 

says Close. 

And even with a big chunk of the 
tuition bill paid, many Vermont fami- 
lies can’t afford to pay the balance, 
says Coventry Elementary School 
principal Matthew Baughman. The 
Northeast Kingdom has the highest 
unemployment rates in the state, he 
notes, and a few thousand dollars 




But long distance and the logistics 
of daily border crossings — students 
must obtain a special study permit — 
aren’t deterring other Montgomery 
families from considering Stanstead. 
In fact, Carruthers says there’s so 
much interest from Montgomery 
families this year — six additional stu- 
dents have made inquiries — that for 
the first time the school is thinking 

Does it constitute a trend? Probably 
not. Many more students in the school- 
choice communities of Montgomery 
and Coventry are staying stateside, 
opting instead to attend local schools: 
Coventry students typically head to 
Lake Region Union High School in 
Barton or North Country Union High 
School in Newport; most Montgomery 
residents choose Enosburg Falls High 
School or Richford High School. 


extra can be hard to come by. Public 
high schools, in comparison, remain 
free of charge under the choice 

Students like Smith and the Butler 
siblings agree that if it weren’t for the 
help of their school-choice tuition 
dollars, their families likely wouldn’t 
have ever considered Stanstead 
College. Even with that discount. 
Smith says her parents insisted she 
and her sister, who may attend the 
school next year, apply for scholar- 
ships and financial aid. 

Now that they’re in, though, they 
rave about their school — the small 
classes, the clubs and sports, their 
math and science teachers. Even 
after hours on the road each day, and 
homework that keeps her up late, 
Smith insists Stanstead is “definitely 
worth the time and effort." ® 
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local matters 


Tougher Child-Porn Law 
Would Make Viewing It a Crime 



recent spike in arrests 

a for possession of child 
pornography suggests 
Vermont is gaining 
ground in the battle against this 
cyber crime. Since December, 
state and federal prosecutors 
have announced the felony ar - 
rests or convictions of at least 
eight men accused of possessing 
lewd, graphic and frequently 
violent images involving sex 
with children. 

Now police and prosecutors 
who handle these cases are 
urging lawmakers to close a 
loophole in state law that allows 
suspects to escape prosecution 
if they viewed those images over 
the internet but didn't actually 
download — and thus “possess” 

Under federal law it’s already 
illegal to view pornographic ma- 
terial involving anyone under 
the age of 18. But Vermont is 
one of 21 states that has not 
outlawed it in state statute. As a 
result, state prosecutors say it’s 
more difficult for them to secure 
child-porn convictions than it is for their 
federal counterparts. 

A bill coming up for discussion 
this week in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee aims to change that. S.19, 

man, Sen. Dick Sears (D-Bennington), 
would make it illegal to "access with 
intent to view” photos, videos or other 
depictions of sexual or lewd acts in - 
volvingkids under 16. 

“The problem is that our current law 
is based on how people used to view child 
pornography, which is a magazine they 
would hold in their hand,” says Christina 
Rainville, chief deputy state’s attorney in 
Bennington County. “It doesn’t reflect 
the current reality of how child pornog - 
raphy is looked at today, which is by surf 
ingthe web." 

The Bennington County state’s 
attorney’s office was at the center 
of a high-profile child pornography 
investigation last year involving John 
Dockum, a fifth-grade teacher in 
Bennington who was charged with 
possession of child pornography on 
his school-issued computer. Dockum 


and his attorney claimed he never 
viewed any of the 17 graphic images 
involving sex acts with children that 
were discovered in his laptop’s tern - 
porary cache, or others found by his 
wife on Dockum’s home computer. He 
never downloaded the images. 

Prosecutors eventually dropped 
the charges against Dockum, who was 
fired from his teaching job. His lawyer 
accused investigators of damaging his 
client’s reputation by “recklessly mis - 
representing crucial facts.” 

But Bennington County State's 
Attorney Erica Marthage didn’t exactly 
apologize to Dockum or rush to clear his 
name. Rather, she said the case simply 
highlighted the difficulty of prosecuting 
child-porn cases under current state law 
— and vowed to work with legislators to 
change it. 

The Dockum defense was similar 
to one that led the New York Court of 

May 8, 2012. James D. Kent, a former 
assistant professor at Marist College in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., went to jail in 2009 
for possessing more than 100 illegal 
images found in his computer’s web 
cache. But because those images were 


New York’s highest court ruled that they 
didn’t legally constitute “possession” on 
his part. 

Under the proposed Vermont law, 
that behavior would be illegal. But Sears 

The problem is Mom 
curren I law is based on 

bow people used to view 
chiln pornography 
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says his bill tries to distinguish between 
those who didn’t know what they were 
doing and ended up with child porn on 
their computer, then made a good-faith 

he did — from those who deliberately 
sought it out. 

“I think all of us have found 
ourselves on websites we had no 
idea how we got there,” Sears says. “And 
sometimes they're less than desirable.” 
For years, the Vermont Internet 


Crimes Against Children 
Task Force has had 
computer software that 
enables police to locate 
Vermonters who use 
peer-to-peer file-sharing 
networks to download 
and swap child por 
nography, according to 
Attorney General Bill 
Sorrell. In the last few 
months, the state has 
stepped up its efforts to 

At any given time, says 
Sorrell, ICAC software 
can identify at least 200 
different IP addresses 
in Vermont that have 
recently accessed and 
downloaded known child- 
porn files that have been 
previously identified by 
law enforcement and were 
provided to the National 
Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children. Each 
file is identified by a "hash 
value,” or unique digital 
footprint, and includes a brief descrip - 
tion of what’s in it. 

But that doesn’t mean busting child- 
porn consumers is easy. “Those tools 
are great, but all they do is point us in 

Kristian Carlson, ICAC’s commander. 
From there, old-fashioned detective 
work kicks in. Investigators must hit the 
streets to determine exactly who is using 
those IP addresses. That can be difficult, 
Carlson explains, especially when sev - 
eral people use the same IP address or 
the files are accessed via a public com- 
puter or unsecured wireless network. 

Moreover, Carlson adds that because 
the police departments that staff ICAC 
have limited resources, most investiga - 
tions were done on a “catch-as-catch- 
can” basis, primarily by police officers 
from Burlington and South Burlington. 

‘Tor a while these investigations 
were few and far between,” Carlson says. 
“At the end of the day, it all comes down 
to staffing, which has been an issue for 

During the 2012 legislative ses 
sion, however, Sorrell convinced the 
legislature to increase his budget by 
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$ 200,000 to pay for two new criminal 
investigators in his office to work almost 
exclusively on child-porn cases. By late 
last year, both a full-time and part-time 
investigator had been hired and trained. 

Their efforts are now bearing fruit; 
Last week, Kevin Gallagher and David 
Faulkner, both of Burlington, were ar- 
rested on felony child pornography 
charges; both pleaded not guilty. Those 
cases followed the December arrests of 
Homer Smith of Northfield on five felony 
counts of possession of child porn, as well 
as the guilty plea of Glenn Canaday, also 
of Burlington, on three misdemeanor 

The increased 
focus on child 
pornography cases 
can take a toll on 

only for technical reasons but also for 
emotional ones. Police and prosecutors 
say they’re now seeing a rise in both 
the number and severity of violent and 
sadistic images involving sex acts with 
children, some as young as infants. 

“This is really difficult stuff,” Carlson 
notes. “In all of my years in law enforce- 
ment, I can’t think of anything more 
horrific than some of things I’ve had to 
see as a result of this work.” 

Because investigators and forensic 
examiners must describe in legal affi- 
davits exactly what they’ve unearthed, 
they still “have to put eyes on” previ- 
ously known and identified files to 
confirm what’s in them. Oftentimes, 
Carlson says, that can involve hundreds, 
if not thousands, of images, including 
audio, video and text files. "And unfor- 
tunately, there seems to be no bounds 
for the depravity of these offenders." 

For this reason, Vermont’s ICAC 
became the first such task force in the 
country to establish a mental-health 
wellness program for its person- 
nel. That program, which the U.S. 
Department of Justice now holds up 
as a national model, has a mental- 
health professional “embedded” with 
the team, who tries to identify prob- 
lems and educate investigators' family 
members about what’s considered a 
"normal” versus “abnormal” response 
to continually viewing sexually 
graphic and violent imagery. 

Carlson, who’s aware of Sears’ leg- 
islation, says he’s heard from people 
concerned that the bill could result in 
innocent people inadvertently being 
arrested and charged because they “ac- 
cidentally” downloaded a few illegal 
images. From his point of view, that's 

“If I have a case where someone has 
10,000 images of adult pornography and 


three images of child pornography, odds 
are we're not going to charge possession 
of child pornography because this person 
is not someone who is actively seeking 
this stuff out,” Carlson says. “Right now 
there are much bigger fish to fry." 

In fact, all the police officers and 
prosecutors interviewed for this story 
say they won’t move forward on a case 
involving child pornography if there’s 
any doubt about the age of the children 
portrayed. Echoing that, U.S. Attorney 
Tristram Coffin says the cases his office 
pursues are the worst offenders — those 
involving dozens, if not hundreds or 
thousands, of 
images of children, 
nearly all of whom 
are prepubescent. 
Under federal 
law. Coffin's office 
has authority to prosecute people for 
merely viewing child porn, but in prac- 
tice, charges are only brought against 
those who possess it 

Oftentimes, child porn investiga- 
tions lead authorities to more serious, 
hands-on offenses. Rainville, who also 
prosecutes child sex abuse cases in 
Bennington County, says that in her ex- 
perience, men caught sexually abusing 
children nearly always have child por- 
nography at home — a trend consistent 
with national studies on sex offenders in 
federal custody. 

As a result, Rainville says that when 
someone gets arrested and charged with 
child sex abuse in Bennington County, in- 
vestigators will now obtain a search war- 
rant to look for child pornography, too. 

How often does it turn up? “We’ve 
found it every time we’ve looked,” she 

Even more disturbing, Rainville 
says, of all the child-pom files seized by 
police in Bennington County since 2007 
when she started there, none included 
images previously identified by law 
enforcement or the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children. 

“It's all new, and it's all abuse hap- 
pening today somewhere in the world 
and being downloaded," she adds. “A lot 
of people think they're going to get rich 
with child porn.” 

If there’s any good news to report, 
it’s this: According to both Sorrell and 
Coffin, rarely these cases go to a jury. 
Virtually all the men arrested on child 
pornography charges — and no one 
interviewed for this story could recall a 
woman ever being charged in Vermont 
— plead guilty before the case ever goes 

Of course, that could change if 
and when the state lowers the bar for 
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Two Contested City Council Races Could Decide 
the Fate of South Burlington 



F rom the outside, a pair of lively 
city council races in South 
Burlington might appear to be a 
referendum on the local basing 
of the F-35 fi ghter jet. 

The divisions between the candidates 
are clear-cut Incumbents Paul Engels 
and Sandy Dooley both vovoted against 
the “bed-down," while chshallengers 
Patricia Nowak and Chris s Shaw 
are in favor of bringing thei new 
warplane to Vermont’s lai.arg- 
est airport, which is ownemed 
and operated by the city of of 
Burlington within the geojeo- 
graphic borders of neighbouring 
South Burlington. Engels|s, a 
65-year-old retiree who is i seek- 
ing a second two-year ternrm 
the council, suggests that it the 

how voters feel about the rnoise 
of the jets and their purponrted 
preservation ofhundredss of 
Vermont Air Guard jobs. 

But Nowak, a 67-year- ar- 
investment adviser who is 
ning against Engels, views 
the plane as only ■ 
among several that will de- 
termine the outcome of thie 
two intensely contested races. 

Shaw, a South Burlington 
civic activist vying with ith 
Dooley for a three-year seseat, laughs 
loudly in reaction to Engels’ assessment 
of the election. Shaw claiims few South 
Burlingtonians are focused on the plane. 
While a signifi cant amount of asoao }- dr 
being spent in the council campaigns, 
neither pro- nor anti-F-35 groups are 
writing checks. 

In Shaw’s view, the Town Meeting 
Day showdown will be “a referendum on 
the performance of the current city coun- 
cil.” He sees last year’s 4-1 vote against 
tile F-35 as one element of the council’s 
thoroughly objectionable record. 

If Shaw and Nowak win their races, 
the city council will likely take on a 
sharply di° erent political complexion. 
That 4-1 majority against the F-35, for 
example, would become a 3-2 majority 
in favor of the plane. 

Shaw and Nowak, who are running 
as a team, also criticize their respec- 
tive opponents for supporting a local 
development freeze and for their han- 
dling of both a proposed addition to the 


Cairns Recreation Arena and the city’s 
relations with the National Gardening 
Association. The insurgents cite the 
recent ouster of City Manager Sandy 
Miller as another example of the tumult 
they associate with a council that, in 
Nowak’s words, “can’t get much of any- 


Dorset Street to a building in Williston. 

Both black eyes were infl icted in 
behind-the-scenes battles that featured 
former manager Miller as a central com- 
batant, according to Dooley aoiiEn^pJs.. 
They both admit the council did not vet 
Miller adequately when it hired him in 
2010. But Engels, who made the motion 


■They’ve polarized this community," 
Nowak declares in regard to the council’s 
majority. In shared full-page ads run- 
ning in South Burlington’s Other Paper, 
she and Shaw.r>pimise.“a thoughtful 
process and a civil ancespectful ap- 
proach to city government.” Nowak says 
current councilors are often rude to 
:sidents who take dissenting 
positions at public hear- 
ings. ‘They just don’t 
listen to the commu- 
nity’s voices,” she says. 

Engels sees it dif- 
ferently. “They don’t 
like the decisions we’ve 
made,” he says of Shaw 
and Nowak. “When 
they say voices aren’t 
being heard, they mean 
te council isn’t 
doing what they 

Shaw and 


the Vermont Business Roundtable, 
agrees. “The be 
South Burlington is interested 
more than the F-35,” says 
Ventriss. As a supporter of 
Nowak and Shaw, she cites 
the range of issues being 
raised by the challengers, 
along with their contention 
that the council behaves arrogantly in 
decision-making process. 

tious issues without being so antisocia 


The two incumbents acknowledge 
that the city mismanaged a local bene- 
factor’s o° er to build a $1.8 million link 
between two buildings at Cairns. Dooley 
and Engels also say they regret the 
breakdown of lease negotiations that has 
led the National Gardening Association 
to move from Wheeler Nature Park on 


POLITICS 


Dooley and Engels add that the 

council is seeking to soothe 
relations with the private as- 
sociation that runs Cairns so 
that the addition can be built. 
And Dooley says she has 
written to the gardening as- 
sociation asking it to reconsider its move. 

But their challengers are usingboth 
fl aps to put the incumbents on the defen- 
sive —"and in money-raising mode. Engels 
says he’s already put $1300 into the race 
in contrast to “about $60” he spent on his 
council campaign two years ago. 

In their attacks on the incumbents, 
Nowak and Shaw emphasize the coun- 
cil’s process as much as its products. At 
times, their complaints seem to be based 
more on political aesthetics than on 
substance. 


South Burlington 
“old guard” aligned 
closely with develop- 
and other business interests, 
He tees the council 
as i “progressive” 
in that is acting on 
behalf of the majority of resi- 
dents. Engels likens Sath Burlington 
of 2013 to Burlington inthe early 1980s. 
He equates council lirRosanne 
Greco with then-inrgent mayor 
Bernie Sanders and ofeyncts himself and 
Dooley as similar to the fi rst Progressive 
Burlington councilors who went to war 
against unresponsive politicians who 
had fallen out of touch with a changing 

Dooley doesn’t fully endorse Engels’ 
analogy, but the retired social worker 
declares, “I’d never shrink from being 
called a progressive.” 

Engels says today's South Burlington 
electorate is signifi cantly more liberal 
than it was 20 years ago. The city’s four 
representatives in the Vermont House 
are all Democrats, and South Burlington 
voters gave Barack Obama a 70 percent 
majority in November. Engels himself 
won a seat on the council two years ago 
by a 1234-758 margin. Council chair 
Greco was elected at the same time with 
the same number of votes as Engels. 
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Engels says his opponent cam- 
paigned for Republican presidential 
candidate Mitt Romney. Nowak refuses 
to say whether she considers herself a 
Republican, saying “this election isn’t 
about partisan politics." In 2006 however, 
Nowak donated $200 to congressional 
candidate Martha Rainville, according to 
federal fundraising records. 

But many of the 2000-plus South 
Burlingtonians expected to vote on Town 
Meeting Day are likely unaware of Nowak’s 
political affiliations, says a locally elected 
official who does not want to be named in 
connection with the council showdowns. 
“That’s not the sort of thing that has much 
influence on these kinds of races,” this 
official says. “It's much more about nitty- 
gritty stuff that wears no labels.” 

Shaw, for his part, is a Democrat who 
rejects the portrayal of the council races 
as a struggle between left and right. 
South Burlington races are nonparti- 
san; candidates do not run with party 
designations. Shaw, a 56-year-old Stern 
Center teacher and former chair of the 
South Burlington Planning Commission, 
says it's “unfortunate” that partisan 
ideology is being introduced into the 
campaigns. 


Shaw lost by two votes in his race 
last year for a two-year council seat. 
The winner of that contest was Pam 
Mackenzie, who is now buying ads in 
the Other Paper to help elect Shaw — her 
former opponent. Mackenzie, the CEO 
of the locally headquartered DeckerZinn 
management consulting firm, says she 
has so far spent $1300 on behalf of Shaw 
and Nowak and plans to spend more. 


Council members, all of whom are 
elected on a citywide basis, “need to 
be representing the entire community,” 
says Mackenzie, who cast the lone vote 
last year in favor of the F-35 bed-down. 
“They need to be listening to all voices. 
They need to be civil and respectful.” 

Anti-incumbent attention is also 
being directed to the council's decision 
to impose a two-year freeze on devel- 
opment. This initiative, referred to as 


interim zoning, does allow construction 
to occur in the city’s industrial and tech- 
nology parks, but bars housing develop- 
ment not already in the pipeline unless 
approved following a special council 
hearing. The council has approved nine 
out of 12 housing developments it has 
considered. 

The objective of interim zoning, 
Engels says, is “to get a grip on what’s 


been happening here in terms of devel- 
opment.” The two-year timeout is meant 
to enable local officials to chart a direc- 
tion that “will make South Burlington a 
more livable place for all its residents,” 
Engels adds. 

Four interim zoning study groups are 
focused on a citywide zone change that 
would encourage mixed-use develop- 
ment, preservation of the city’s open 
spaces, encouragement of sustainable 


agriculture, and development of af- 
fordable housing. Dooley observes that 
about 100 residents have gotten involved 
in these committees, each of which 
is supposed to produce a study. But 
Nowak complains that others have been 
excluded because of their views, while 
Shaw argues that the council’s interim 
zoning action is “too broad” and will 
prove “too costly.” The studies could re- 
quire $300,000 or more to be carried out. 

Some local developers strongly oppose 
interim zoning. Nowak says that by alien- 
ating them, Engels and other supporters 
of the freeze have made it less likely 
those interests will want to build afford- 
able housing or the ambitious and long- 
planned City Center project that would 
give South Burlington a downtown. 

Engels responds that he works with 
developers on the study group that is 
formulating a mixed-use, pedestrian-ori- 
ented blueprint for City Center and all of 
South Burlington. “They like me," Engels 
says of builders such as Ernie Pomerleau. 
“They respect me.” 

South Burlingtonians can decide for 
themselves at a 7 p.m. debate featuring all 
four candidates on Wednesday, February 
20, at South Burlington High School. ® 
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He should, however, take note of one of 
the 10 Commandments — you know, the 
one about taking His name in vain? I am 
constantly amazed by the stupidity of 
“religious" folk who ignore the damage 
done by humans in the name of God. Then 
again, since I am not all knowing, perhaps 
God does approve of high-cap magazines, 
semiauto rifles capable of firing 20-plus 
rounds without reloading, etc. Hey, Lord, 
how about homemade napalm? 

Rick Levy 

PLAINFIELD 


NOT ALL NEGATIVE 

It is too bad the majority of the media 
coverage, documentaries and public 
knowledge about migrant farmwork- 
ers in Vermont is focused on the nega- 
tive aspects of their experiences here 
[“Midd Kids' Documentary Shows How 
Vermont Dairy Workers Get Milked," 
January 9; “Last Prostitution Ring Perp 
to be Sentenced, but Vermont Migrant 
Farmworker Scandal Is Not Over Yet,” 
February 6]. I have worked through UVM 
for nearly a decade, collaborating with and 
conducting research on a large number 
of migrant workers and farm owners 
throughout the state. My take is that, for 
the most part, migrants and dairies are a 
good match. Dairies are seeking a willing 
and able workforce; migrant workers are 
seeking lower-skill-level jobs that provide 
plenty of hours and decent pay. On the 
majority of the 400 or so Vermont farms 
that employ migrant workers, those needs 
are met mutually. 

It is unfair to expect that there would 
be no problems on these farms, given the 
cultural and language gaps. However, it is 
equally unfair to characterize farmers as 
slave drivers who don't care about their 
workers. As many of us know, farming is 
hard, dangerous work. Long hours are an 
essential part of the job. It is also part of 
the reason migrant workers are attracted 
to the farms. 

Documentaries such as Hide are a valu- 
able tool for the ordinary Vermonter to 
catch a glimpse into the life of a migrant 
farmworker. The danger is that they 
often are not representative of the whole 
migrant farm population in Vermont. 
Most farms truly appreciate their migrant 
workers — as valuable employees, as 
friends and, in some cases, as though they 
were members of the family. 

David Chappelle 
BARRE 


BT BOOSTER 

[Re “Can a Pledge Drive Save Burlington 
Telecom From Corporate Ownership?” 
January 30]: A few years ago, Burlington 
Telecom was involved in a vigorous po- 
litical struggle over the television channel 
Al Jazeera in English. The channel was 
offered free to Burlington Telecom, so in 
2007, people in Burlington started tuning 


in to Al Jazeera's news coverage for a dif- 
ferent perspective. 

But in 2008, members of the Israel 
Center of Vermont wrote letters demand- 
ing that the channel be dropped, and the 
then-business manager of BT agreed to do 
so. A large controversy ensued, with meet- 
ings involving hundreds of people. Since 
the great majority of those who weighed 
in were in favor of keeping the channel, 
that point of view prevailed. 

None of this would have happened 
with one of the big corporate providers. 
They restrict their offerings to what they 
think is good for us — take it or leave it. But 
since Burlington Telecom was publicly 

rule what was seen as censorship. 

Burlington Telecom’s excellent physi- 
cal system will presumably be put to use 
by some kind of enterprise, whether pri- 
vately, publicly or cooperatively owned. 
At this point, the best hope for maintain- 
ing local democratic control over it is 
a member-owned co-op. The business 
model is sound; the question is whether 
enough people will pledge to buy shares 
when — and if — Keep BT Local reaches 

Peter Lackowski 

BURLINGTON 


INSIDE THE MOTEL PROBLEM 

[Re Feedback, “Emergency, Indeed,” 
February 6; “Checkout Time? Leaders 
Question a Program That Puts Vermont’s 
Homeless in Motels,” January 30]: Saying 
that the "entire system of emergency hous- 
ing is abused" and presumably in need of 
serious reform, overhaul, cutbacks, etc., 
is like saying that the Enron scandal is 
representative of the behavior of business 
owners as a whole. Like the author, I am 
an “insider” in this system and I believe 
that the author’s claims are little more 
than one-sided hyperbole. 

Of course there are abuses of the social 
safety net, just as there are myriad abuses 
of tax codes and financial regulations. Of 
course the emergency housing program is 
a crisis-oriented approach with little long- 
term social benefit. Of course the epidemic 
of prescription-drug abuse in Vermont 
contributes to the problem. Despite these 
challenges, we must not forget that people 
are often poor due to circumstances out- 
side of their control and that most people 
would choose a livable-wage job over ad- 
diction, poverty and homelessness. 

Vermonters struggling with home- 
lessness, hunger, addiction and poverty 
deserve our compassion. Pretending that 
these issues are the result of personal 
moral foiling or that they represent a 
"choice” on the part of the individual is 
myopic and cruel. The end result is a less 
compassionate society and ineffective 
social policies that end up exacting un- 
necessary financial and human costs over 
the long run. 

Kerrie Johnson 

HYDE PARK 
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A New Artists’ Studio Space 
to Open in Burlington’s South End 



all visit 

MUST REG 
, AT OFFI 


I Burlington’s South End, a creative- 
:onomy hotbed, an artrepreneur is 
>readingher wings — again.CHRISTY 
ITCHELL, director of the S.P.A.C.E. and 
backspace galleries at 266 Pine, took on a 
managerial role last fall across the street 
at studio 266 (South Champlain Street), 
a warren of artist stu- 
dios in a former Curtis 
Lumber building. This 
spring, she’s develop- 
ing eight more artist 
spaces in rooms behind 
Feldman’s Bagels (see 
food news, this issue). 

The former 
Champlain Valley At 
building — across from 
the Cumberland Farms 
gas station and conve- 
nience store, further 
south on Pine — is a 
capacious, industrial-looking structure 
with high ceilings, steel beams, concrete 
fl oors and a towering (grandfathered- 
in) sign by the street While the front of 
the building will soon be occupied by 
ROY and MADDY FELDMAN’S bagel bakery, 
the back, with fourgarage bays, will be 
divided into artist studios that Mitchell 
will manage. The studios will have a 
common hallway, Wi-Fi and shared 
heat, bathrooms and kitchen, she says. 
Mitchell is calling the space SATELLITE 
arts — launched from S.PA.C.E.,get it? 

While her opening is scheduled for 
May 1, Mitchell is planning an event 
on March 21 that further plays with 


the space theme. March 21, after all, 
is “3-2-1 — blast o° !” She says there 
will be a parade down Pine Street from 
S.P.A.C.E. to Satellite — participants will 
be encouraged to wear space-inspired 
costumes — with food and music, and an 
art exhibit and a photo booth awaiting at 
Satellite down the road. 

When Roy Feldman 
approached Mitchell 
(the two were executive 
and associate director, 
respectively, of the SOUTH 
ARTS AND BUSINESS 

association a year or 
so back), she says, “I 
couldn’t really say no. 

I didn’t know if I was 
ready, but when an op- 
portunity comes up...” 

Now, she adds, “I can't 
even stop thinking of 
new ways to collaborate 
with other South End people. Starting a 
place like this really helps artists to get 
themselves out there.” 

Accordingly, Mitchell has issued a 
call to artists — with a space theme. ® 



IKING OF 

NEW WAYS TO 
COLLABORATE 


END PEOPLE. 

CHRISTY MITCHELL 


CALLING ALL PLAYWRIGHTS 

‘ e valley players is a small theater group in Waitsfi eld. bjt 
it is thinking bigger — Vermont New Hampshire and Maine 
— for its annual Vermont Playwrights Award. Apparently, 
that means presented in Vermont even if the recipient lives 
in a neighboring state. A $1000 award goes to a full-length, 
nonmusical play suitable for production by a community theater 
company.' which must not have been previously produced. The 
34-year-old Valley Players, in fact, reserve the right to produce 
the winning work themselves. Last year's winner was Michael 
nethercott of Guilford. Vt. for his play Our Enemy's Cup. 



T! e prize money comes from the Audrey Mixer Endowment Fund, 
a memorial to the late actor and Mad River Valley resident, and is 
awarded by her husband, RICHARD MIXER. Deadline for application: 

Monday, February 25. 

PAMELA POLSTON 


VERMOINT PLAYWRIGHTS AWARD 

For enttry information, call Sharon Kellermann at 583-6767 or 583-2774. 
valleyplayers.com 






WILL A SLEEPING BEAR LIE AT 
HUBBARD PARK? ONE SCULPTOR 
HOPES SO 

The families, dog walkers and other visitors to Hubbard Park in Montpelier do 
not need to arm for bear. In fact, children wil I be encouraged to clamber on 
the one that may soon appear in the ball field, near a proposed playground. 
But It will be made of stone. Made, that Is, If artist chris miller can rustle up 
the money for it. 

Miller is a stone and wood sculptor who lives in Maple Corner. Calais (and, 
yes, he was in the infamous naked "Men of Maple Comer" calendar a decade 
or so ago). He made the stone truck that's parked in his yard — a "crowd- 
sourced community project," according to Miller's website, that serves as an 
outsized planter. Several local admirers apparently alerted the Montpelier 
Parks Commission, suggesting "it would be great to have something like 
this in the park," Miller says. But instead of a vehicle, the commission — and 
Mayor john hollar — approved a life-size, granite bear sculpture that, the 
artist predicts, will weigh some 2500 pounds. Good thing "Sleeping Bear" will 
remain lying down. 

But the bear project won't even get off the ground unless Miller raises the 
funds. These days, he says of art commissions, "Everybody wants something 
but has no money. It's like, 'We will accept this thing if you give it to us." 

But he's not complaining too much. Instead. Miller made a maquette of 
the sculpture and launched — what else? — a Kickstarter campaign. The 
parks commission posted a link on its website, and an article in the local 
Bridge newspaper has drummed up "good feedback," Miller says. Gifts to 
backers range from a Euro-style "I support the Sleeping Bear of Hubbard 
Park" sticker, to a studio visit with, uh, pizza. "I make wicked wood-fired pizza," 
Miller declares on the page. "Ask around!" 

He'll know by March 1 if supporters can bear it. 

PAMELA POLSTON 

HUBBARD PARK SCULPTURE 

For a virtual visit to Chris Miller’s studio, see chrismillerstudio.com. 


Patricia Locke 
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state of the arts 

Finding Maggie: Middlebury Actors Workshop 
Prepares for Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 



t he current Broadway produc - 
tion of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof , 
Tennessee Williams’ Pulitzer 
Prize- winning play from 1955, 
features Scarlett Johansson in the elec - 
trifying role of Maggie. Such star power 
pumps up the production’s popular 
appeal, despite its mixed critical reviews 
and the fact that New York audiences 
had another occasion to view the play 
just five years ago — with an all-black 

The dramatic classic remains a fa - 
vorite on stages across the country, with 
or without twists on the original, and 
without actors known for looking hot 
in abodysuitin The Avengers. Many 
other Maggies have taken their cue from 
the midcentury version of provocative: 
Elizabeth Taylor in the 1958 movie adap 
tation. Liz and Scarlett — both are tough 


acts to follow, yet what ambitious young 
actress would not like to pay Maggie? 

That’s what Melissa I ourie is finding 
out The director of 

the Middlebury actors 
Workshop has already 
held auditions in New 
York for the role (and 
others in the play) and 
is fielding Vermont 
contenders this coming 
week. MAW will stage 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
in October at Midd’s 
Town Hall Theater. 

The instructions in a 
recent MAW e-news - 
letter say: “Bring a 1-3 
minute monologue and be prepared to 
read from the play.” The company’s web 
site offers only this guidance: "Beautiful, 


sensual, smart — 25-35.” 

Lourie, who will direct the play, 
admits it's difficult to cast such an iconic 
role as Maggie. Plus, she 
says, “It’s a huge role — 
the volume of lines is 
formidable.” So onstage 

She adds, “You can’t 
really fudge the age ... 
and she’s got to be sexy 
and good-looking.” 

Lourie also says that 
“any serious actress 
of that age is usually 
living somewhere else 
trying to make a go of 
[theater].” Nevertheless, she’s opening 
up the opportunity to actors who have 
chosen to live in Vermont. And, based on 


Youcan't reall Y 
fudge the age ... 

ana she’s got 
to be sexy and 
good-looRing . 
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Lit News: Reading Series 
at Norwich; Honor for a 
Burlington Bookstore 


h oward Dean’s infamous 
scream. The Pittsburgh 
dialect. Judy Garland. Singers 
who sound like crows. Those 
are just a few of the subjects covered in 
Let Me Clear My Throat , an essay col - 
lection about the uses and abuses of the 
human voice from Oregon writer Elena 
Passarello. 

Next Monday, Passarello will give 
Vermonters a taste of her own voice at 
a public reading at Norwich University. 
It kicks off the school’s Nor With Writers 
series, the brainchild of brand-new as - 
sistant professor seaN pre Ntiss . 

Prentiss, who comes to V ermont from 
a large university in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
says, “One ofmy missions when I was 
hired was to increase creative writing on 
campus.” A specialist in creative nonfiction, 
who coedited a forthcoming anthology 
on the subject, he’s also the new creative 
editor at Jeffersonville-based Backcountry 
magazine. There he can draw on his skills 
as both a writer and an outdoorsman. 


At Norwich, which had just one 
creative writing class before Prentiss ar- 
rived, he’s creating a minor in the subject 
and developing a literary journal. With 
infectious enthusiasm, he explains why 
he decided to bring writers to campus: 
“It’s so valuable for students who might 
become writers to see who a writer is and 
how they behave. You see these books on 
the shelf, and it seems so foreign, like 
something you could never replicate ... I 
wanted to bring writing to life.” 

So Prentiss obtained fundingfrom 
the university and set up a spring slate of 
three writers. Following Passarello will 
be Maine author James Patrick Kelly — 
a winner of prestigious awards for his 
science fiction — and Burlington poet 
and University of Vermont prof Major 
j ackso N. Jackson’s April appearance will 
be part of a National Poetry Month pro - 
gram in partnership with Montpelier’s 


Prentiss is working on another part - 
nership for next year — with the creative 
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previous MAW productions alone, the 
state is hardly lacking in talent. 

Aside from beauty and youth, what 
does it take to be Maggie? “Her dilemma 
is universal," says Lourie. “She’s trying 
to make someone love her who has shut 
her out. She has so many tactics and 
ways to get through to Brick.” 

Brick — played by Paul Newman 
in the movie — is Maggie’s husband, 
a handsome former football player 
drowning in alcohol. She's trying to win 
back his affections while also finagling 
an inheritance from Big Daddy, the 
patriarch of this Southern clan. It’s a 
gothic story of greed, deceit, passion 
and family dysfunction. And it's likely 
to bring a bit of steam to Middlebury's 
stage in October. And, in one way or 
another, to local schools. Lourie says 
MAW is presenting stage classics for 


its fall shows in order to accommodate 
curriculum tie-ins. “My interest is to 
keep this education connection going,” 
she says. 

Lourie suggests she has Vermont 
actors in mind for the roles of Brick and 
Big Daddy, and possibly for that of his 
wife, Big Mama. But for Maggie and the 
remainder of the cast, she says, “I’m not 
really making a decision until I see the 
people up here.” ® 



writing program at Montpelier High 
School. “They bring in great writers 
every year," he says. “We’ll share the 
costs and share the writers.” 

All the writers who come to 
Northfield will teach classes and “work 
tightly with the students,” Prentiss says, 
in addition to giving public readings. 
He's “really excited” about bringing 
Passarello, “a young, up-and-coming 
author” who also has significant acting 
experience. (According to her online bio, 
“She’s played a tree twice, a dead cow 
once, and a man at least eleven times.”) 

“You see that when she gives her 
reading,” Prentiss says. “She’ll get up 
on stage, and she’ll be a dynamo. She'll 
make you laugh, make you think, chal- 
lenge you.’’ 

Also sure to be thought provoking 
is Norwich's annual william e. colby 

reflects (and reflects on) the school's 
military orientation. This April, noted 
writers on war and military culture will 
address the theme of “Coming Home: 
The Hopes, Fears and Challenges of 
Veterans Returning from War.” 

Next Tuesday, St. Michael’s College 
will host a writer well known for blur- 
ring genre (and gender) boundaries. 
Bolton cartoonist alison bechdel will 
discuss her latest graphic memoir, Are 


You My Mother?: A Comic Drama and 
her creative process in a talk called “The 
Illustrated Life of Alison Bechdel.” 

Congratulations are in order for 
Burlington’s crow bookshop, which 
was named one of “America’s Best 
Bookstores” in the January issue of 
Travel + Leisure along with such famous 
indie establishments as San Francisco’s 
City Lights. The magazine praised 
Crow’s ambiance and its “penchant for 
the unexpected: out-of-print titles, aca- 
demic publications, and lesser-known 
efforts by big-name authors." A Boston 
Globe write-up of the Church Street 
store followed. ® 



2013 William E. Colby Military Writers' 
Symposium, Wednesday and Thursday. 
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Dear Cecil, 

A rugby player friend of mine 
says one reason for the 
serious injuries in American 
football is pads and helmets. 
He says players can hit harder 
because of protective equip- 
ment and do so knowing they 
will suffer less injury than 
those on the receiving end. 
Also, he claims that if players 
went back to one-platoon 
football, meaning they played 
both offense and defense, the 
size of the players on offense 
and defense would be smaller 
and more equal and there 
would be less chance of a big, 
fast linebacker laying flat a 
receiver or quarterback. Any 
truth to either of these lines 
of thought, or is it just rugby 
snobbery? 

Sam Johnson 

I t’s partly rugby snobbery, 
but never mind. Is it true? 
Probably yes. 

The concept here is called 
risk homeostasis or risk compen- 
sation. It holds that everyone en- 
gaged in a dangerous activity has 
a personal risk-versus-reward 
level they’ll stick to no matter 
what. In other words, if you force 
someone playing a contact sport 
to wear protective equipment, 
they’ll take bigger risks to bring 
the overall danger back to the 
level they're comfortable with. 

Does that sound self-destruc- 
tive? If only. When risky behavior 
z increases, others may bear the 
H brunt. A watershed 1975 study of 
| automobile safety measures theo- 
g rized that motorists increased 
2 their driving "intensity” if they 
S felt safer behind the wheel, lead- 
ing to fewer driver and passenger 
deaths but more dead pedestrians. 



Applying this theory to foot- 
ball, one might suppose that as 
players switched from simple 
leather helmets to today’s elabo- 
rate headgear, they'd hit harder, 
use their heads more and gener- 
ally play more recklessly. In fact, 
that seems to have been what 
happened. 

When hard plastic football 
helmets became popular after 
World War II, tackling methods 
shifted, so that by the early ' 60 s 
players had gone from tack- 
ling shoulder first to head first. 
Possibly as a result, tackling 
injuries in the years from 1955 
through 1964 rose significantly 
compared to a decade earlier. 
This eventually led to rule 
changes, notably a ban on “spear- 
ing” (hits delivered via a lowered 
head), and better standards for 
helmets. 

To be clear, helmets do work 


— up to a point. Experiments 
have shown, for example, that 
a helmet reduces the impact 
of heading a soccer ball travel- 
ing at 35 mph from 19 g to 8 g. 
But protecting against obvious 
dangers often just makes the 
problems more insidious. While 
helmets reduce skull fractures 
and deaths, they also encourage 
players to endure frequent con- 
cussions that over a career add 
up to brain damage. 

Risk compensation isn't lim- 
ited to football. Examples from 
other sports: 

• A study of little leaguers 
found kids using soft rather 
than standard baseballs 
suffered more injuries, 
probably due to taking 
bigger fielding risks and 
being less afraid of wild 
pitches. 


5 ■ Researchers found rugby 
jj players who wore helmets 
5 tackled harder than those 

• The use of quick-release 
bindings and helmets by 
skiers and snowboarders 
may have led to more 
risk-taking and associated 
casualties. 

apply to all sports, though: 

• Before masks and pierce- 
resistant jackets, fencing was 
infamous for blindings, other 
serious injuries and death, 
even when using blunted 
foils. After protective gear 
became mandatory, injury 
and death rates plummeted, 
and the sport has seen 

only seven fatalities in 
international competition 

• Studies have found hockey 
players wearing only upper- 
face protection get injured 
more than those wearing full 
face masks and also are more 
likely to engage in illegal 

• Helmet-wearing bicyclists 
not only suffer fewer serious 
injuries but also use hand 
signals more and obey the 
rules of the road. 

On closer examination, 
though, the last two cases may 
not be exceptions after all. Bike 
helmets are generally optional 
equipment (for adults, at least), 
and anyone who wears protec- 
tive headgear without being 


compelled to is by definition a 
cautious sort. Likewise, you have 
to wonder if differences among 
hockey players can be attributed 
to more aggressive types who, 
given the choice, pick headgear 
that offers less protection. 

A concept related to risk 
compensation is moral hazard, 
where people do dangerous 
things because they won't suffer 
the consequences. One much- 
studied question is, why have 
American League batters gotten 
hit by pitches 15 percent more 
often than their National League 
counterparts since imposition of 
the designated hitter rule? For 
many, the explanation is obvi- 
ous: Since AL pitchers don’t bat, 
a bean-ball thrower doesn’t risk 
retaliation. But some researchers 
say an equally important factor 
is that DHs are much better hit- 
ters than the pitchers they re- 
place and thus likelier targets for 
brushbacks and beanings. 

Finally, would going back to 
one-platoon football would make 
die game safer? There's virtu- 
ally no data. On the one hand, it 
seems obvious that if the same 
squad had to play both ways, no 
team could afford 300-pound 
linemen. Then again, linebacker 
Lawrence Taylor, whose brutal 
quarterback sacks famously gave 
rise to the 300-pound blind-side 
offensive tackle, was a relative 
lightweight at 240 pounds. So 
I’m not convinced a no-sub rule 
would give us a kinder, gentler 
game. 
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— HACKIE a VERMONT CABBIE'S REAR VIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


Moon Over Killington 


I ’m a denizen of Burlington International 
Airport. Well, perhaps that overstates it, 
as I don’t actually live there, but it feels 
like I spend more time in the terminal 
than in my own home. Long ago I stopped 
working the airport’s taxi queue; the often 
multihour waiting times left me beyond 
antsy. What bring me to the terminal now 
are scheduled pickups. 

After 30 years prowling the building, 
through its many expansions, I know every 
square inch — at least those inches open to 
the public. But mostly I just take a seat by 
the arrival gate to people watch or read. 

A recent week night found me await- 
ing a postmidnight flight for a customer 
— one Conor Patrick — who needed a ride 
to Killington. Home to the famous ski area, 
this southern Vermont town changed its 
name from Sherburne in 1999. As I under- 
stand it, none of the residents had anything 
against the original name; it was a promo- 
tional move, pure and simple, aimed at 
seamlessly associating the town with the 
Killington ski resort. 

The townsfolk of Killington are a feisty 
bunch; at least twice they’ve voted to secede 
from Vermont and join the state of New 
Hampshire. Perhaps we could get Hanover 
in a trade? I always liked that town, and it 
would give us a beachhead on the eastern 
shore of the Connecticut River. 

The arriving passengers began stream- 
ing through the gate; one of them caught 
sight of his name on my sign, made eye 
contact and walked over to shake hands. 
Conor was maybe 30, handsome, compact 
and brawny — a man of evident Gaelic roots. 
With his rich black hair, thick eyebrows and 
swarthy skin, he brought to mind a Seth 
MacFarlane/Colin Farrell hybrid. I was glad 
he hadn’t checked any bags, so we could im- 
mediately get the show on the road. After 
a splash of small talk, he suggested, “Let’s 
bounce," and I heartily agreed. 


I wouldn’t say all roads lead to Killington, 
but there are a few potential routes from 
Burlington. I decided to take the interstate 
to Bethel and then shoot across 107 to 100 
South. It’s not the shortest GPS trajectory', 
but I assessed it as the fastest. If I was right, 
I could make it back to B-town by 4 a.m. 
Call me the Night Hackie. 

“Are you up here for a ski holiday?” I 
asked my customer, who had taken me up 
on my offer of the shotgun seat. 


“Yeah, just a couple of days, unfortu- 
nately. This is my second year in a row. Me 
and a bunch of old college buddies rent this 
cool house not too far from the ski lifts. We 
had a blast last year. It’s just great getting 
out of the city for a while. I’m constantly 

I said, "Now, I’m guessing by the way 
you said ‘the city’ that you’re talking about 
the Big Apple.” 

"Guilty as charged,” Conor replied, 
chuckling. “I grew up in Philly, but I’ve 
picked up that particular New York conceit.” 

“I’m hip,” I said. “I grew up in the city 
myself. So what part of town do you live in? 
Whatcha doing for work?" 

“I’m living in Manhattan, in the 
Gramercy Park neighborhood. You ready 
for this? For rent, I pay 2500 dollars a 
month, and it’s not even high end. That’s 
New York for ya. It works for me, though, 
because I can walk to work. I’m at a small 
bank that specializes in refinancing and re- 
structuring failing businesses. As I said, I’m 


working constantly. I hardly date or go out 
or anything — and there I am, living in the 
greatest city on Earth!” 

“That sounds brutal,” I said. “I mean, I’d 
guess you’re making good money, but is it 
worth it?” 

“Well, I have a plan. If I can keep this up 
for, like, another 10 years, I could basically 
retire at around 40. Then I could devote 
my life to my real passion, which is writing. 
In college I majored in English and used to 


write a lot I love, like, Faulkner and James 
Joyce." 

“Me, too, man," I said. “Like, how great 
is Dubliners?" 

“My dad, he was a minor league base- 
ball player who never quite made it to the 
majors. He kept at it, though, through his 
early thirties, until he finally threw in the 
towel. And then he never had much of a 
career afterward. I’m going about life in a 
different way. I figure, let me first make my 
money, and then I’ll pursue what makes me 
happy." 

Hope that works out for the kid, I thought 
as I steered the cab along the wide, gray 
ribbon of 89. The night was crazy cold, as 
cold as it’s been in years, maybe 20 to 30 
below. I admired Conor's ambition, his te- 
nacity, yet I recalled a bumper sticker I had 
seen earlier in the week: Don’t Postpone Joy. 
Who knows? Not me, that's for sure. 

Inevitably, the conversation got on to 
sports, and Conor could have been a sports- 
caster, such was the depth of his knowledge. 


His dad being a ballplayer probably had a 
lot to do with it. In any event, as a typical 
man when it comes to this uber-important 
subject, I was duly impressed. 

We exited the highway and took the 
state routes — through Bethel, Gaysville 
and Stockbridge. The ravages of Tropical 
Storm Irene were still on display in this 
part of the state. We passed bridges and side 
roads under construction or reconstruc- 
tion. Finally, we reached the rental chalet 
in Killington. When Conor paid me and 
opened his door, it felt like minus 1 billion 
degrees. The blast of arctic air was a reas- 
suring sensation — the world was in order, 
things as they should be. 

Now alone in my taxi and beginning 
the long ride home, I noticed wood smoke 
rising from a cabin. In the windless, frigid 
atmosphere, the smoke appeared not va- 
porous and billowy but dense and static. I 
beheld a gargantuan, free-floating vanilla 
mousse suspended in the sky. The effect 
was otherworldly. 

It was then that I saw the full moon and 
wondered how I had missed it on the ride 
down. A line of poetry popped into my head 
— from high school English? — the open- 
ing of Alfred Noyes’ “The Highwayman”: 
“The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed 
upon cloudy seas.” As I barreled down the 
interstate, the giant, luminous orb would 
not stop glaring at me, unblinking, until — in 
capitulation — I got out my sunglasses and 
pulled down the visor. 

Another mystical, magical night in the 
Green Mountains. I did make it home by u 
four, which I, the Night Hackie, took as a < 
point of pride. © § 


H Hackie is a twice-monthly column that 
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° | im Rooney is seated at a round wooden table in an 

I alcove o' the main room of his home in Sharon, Vt 
w a I His hands are folded, his long spindly fi ngers resting 
5 w gently on the table's well-worn surface. Occasionally, 
z his sharp blue eyes drift beyond the row of large picture 
g windows, where a snowy pasture rolls down to the edge 
of the Downer State Forest A faint musk of wood smoke 
hangs in the air. 

Rooney, 75, is not a household name, but he should be. 
He has produced, performed with, promoted and written 
about some of the best-known musicians in this country, 
g Think Muddy Waters. Bill Monroe. Nanci Gri^ tli. John 
i? Prine. And so many more. 

If It’s no surprise that Rooney has great stories to tell, 

“ and he's in the middle of one now. "And that’s when they 


started burning the chairs,” he picks up. a conspiratorial 
smile deeply creasing the corners of his eyes and mouth. 
He’s recallingan infamous incident at the 1969 Newport 
Jazz Festival. It wasn't as iconic a moment as Bob Dylan 
going electric at the Newport Folk Festival in ’63 — though 
Rooney could tell stories about that, too. But the jazz in- 
cident was historic and nearly led to the demise of both 
festivals. 

In the late 1960s, Rooney was the talent coordinator 
for the Newport Folk Festival. He also managed the jazz 
festival under famed promoter George Wein, who pro- 
duced both events and would eventually found other jazz 
festivals around the country, including the New Orleans 
Jazz & Heritage Festival and the JVC Jazz Festival in New 
York City. 


According to Rooney, Wein had grown increasingly 
frustrated with the jazz festival’s meager attendance num- 
bers, especially compared with those of its more popular 
folkie twin. So Wein did what any reasonable man might 
under the circumstances: He hired Led Zeppelin. 

That ’69 jazz fast was a groundbreaking and controver- 
sial experiment in genre comingling The liberal concept 
of "jazz” applied by most modern fests is like a Dixieland 
cruise by comparison. In addition to Zep, hard-charging 
Brit rockers in the middle of their fi rst American tour, the 
lineup included Blood, Sweat & Tears, Jethro Tull, Je' 
Beck, Frank Zappa, J ames Brown, and Sly and the Family 
Stone. And this was in addition to such famed hepcats as 
Miles Davis, Dave Brubeck and Herbie Hancock. 

Su, ce it to say, Wein’s lineup drew a crowd. 



"At that time, when you bought a ticket you bought a 
seat,” Rooney explains. Those seats were wooden folding 
chairs arranged in rows in front of the stage — some 18,000 
of them. “But about 70,000 people showed up,” he says. 

Estimates vary but generally corroborate Rooney's 
fi gure, meaning that the total attendance for the three- 
day festival exceeded capacity by tens of thousands. The 
overfl ow crowd gathered just beyond a wooden fence that 
marked the edge of the grounds. 

(This was long before the festival moved in 1981 to 
its current home at Fort Adams State Park. From '65 to 
71 it was held at "Festival Field,” which was owned by a 
fi sherman who used it to dry his nets. That fi eld is now an 
apartment complex.) 

"There were all these people outside the fence, but we 
had a really big sound system. So we cranked it up,” Rooney 
recalls. “That was the important thing that everybody be 
able to hear. We fi gured, “Whatever. Let them enjoy it”’ 

Rooney points out that Newport, R.I., is, in fact, an 
island. So even in early July, it gets chilly at night, espe- 
cially when the fog rolls in. 

"People were starting to get cold,” he says. “And there 
was nowhere for them to go,” 

As the temperature dropped that fi rst night, the hud- 
dled masses began pulling slats from the fence to use for 
fi rewood. By the second day, he says, die fence was practi- 
cally gone. “But there were those wooden seats...” 


Sure, folkie icons such as Joan Baez and Tom Rush — and, 
in fl eeting instances, diat Dylan fella — are more popularly 
associated with the era. But Rooney was there, too, just 
o < stage — and often literally on it, managing the scene’s 
epicenter. Club 47. 

And Rooney was there in the early days of Albert 
Grossman's Bearsville Sound Studios in Woodstock, N.Y., 
in the 1970s, No, he doesn’t spring to mind like the art- 
ists who helped put the famed studio on the map: Van 
Morrison, the Band, Todd Rundgren — and Dylan. But 
Rooney was the man behind the curtain, managing the 
studio during its formative years. 

In the late 70s through the ’90s, Rooney was in 
Nashville. There, under the tutelage of legendary Sun 
Records songwriter and producer “Cowboy” Jack 
Clement, he became a highly sought-after producer and 
engineer. You probably know more about folk artists John 
Prine, Peter Rowan, Iris DeMent and Tom Paxton, for 
whom Rooney produced Grammy-nominated albums. Or 
about Nanci Gri' th, for whom he produced a Grammy- 


when the specter of McCarthyism banished singers such 
as Pete Seeger from the airwaves for expressing subversive 
political ideas — such as wondering where all the fl owers 

"The 1950s were not a very interesting time to be a 
teenager,” Rooney says. "It was a restrictive society that 
we were growing up in ... But then a couple of things 
happened.” 

Namely, the discovery of rhythm and blues and so- 
called “hillbilly music” by suburban — read: white, mid- 
dle-class — audiences. 

"The music I was supposed to be listening to ... was 
so vapid and uninteresting,” Rooney says. "But this other 
stu, was just jumping out of the radio at me.” 

Rooney fell in love with the rambling country strains of 
Hank Williams and Lefty Frizzell and the more bombastic 
R&B shake of Fats Domino and Litde Richard. 

“People all over the country were having the same ex- 

the radar,” Rooney says. “But we were all following this 


That is what country music was all about: 

a personal approach to singing. 



By Sunday, the festival’s closing day, Rooney says 
the place was "a smoldering ruin.” Much as the town of 
Bethel, N.Y., would be in the aftermath of the Woodstock 
Festival later that summer, Newport was in an uproar — 
particularly as the folk fest loomed two weeks later. 

Threateningto cancel the folk fest, the town demanded 
that Wein build a chain-link fence — with a $40,000 price 
tag — and spring for bulked-up security. According to 

at time-and-a-half. 

“It bankrupted us,” he says. “By the end of that summer, 
no town in America wanted to hear the word “festival.”’ 

As with most of his tales, Rooney is not a starring fi gure 
in the story of the near-death experience of Newport’s 
famous festivals. But he was an integral player, just as he 
was during the 1960s folk revival in Cambridge, Mass. 


winning album. But all these artists would likely tell you 
that Rooney was indispensable to their success. Just as 
country crooners Garth Brooks, Trisha Yearwood, Vince 
Gill and others would concede they might be a few chart- 
toppers lighter without songs from Rooney’s old publish- 
ing company, the Forerunner Music Group. 

Countless others have employed Rooney’s services 
over the years, including folks such as Townes van Zandt, 
Ian Tyson, Hal Ketchum and Alison Krauss. 

With a career spanningmore than half a century, Jim 
Rooney is a walking time capsule of American music. And 
he tells some great stories. But his best one might be his own. 

R ooney grew up in the Boston suburb of Dedham during 
the height of the Cold War in the 1950s. He paints a 
drab portrait of Dwight Eisenhower’s America, an era 


little path, searching out records. It was like your own very 
persona] quest.” 

At a certain point, those quests converged in pockets 
all around the country, in places like Berkeley, Calif., 
Greenwich Village in New York City and Cambridge, 

"This fermentation starting happening when we all got 
together," Rooney says. 

In Cambridge, blues singer Eric von Schmidt helped 
cultivate that fermentation. He and Rooney would later 
coauthor a book about the 1960s Cambridge folk scene. 
Baby, Let Me Follow You Down 

Von Schmidt’s quest took him to the Library of 
Congress, where he unearthed dusty blues and country 
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recordings from the 1920s and '30s by the 
likes of the Carter Family, Mississippi John 
Hurt and Doc Boggs. 

“These were raw recordings,” says 
Rooney. “It was imperfect, but the energy 
jumps at you. ... It made our suburban life 
seem very, very tame." 

Those records would have a lifelong 
impact on him. Rooney and his friends 
began imitating what they heard, embold- 
ened by both the energy and the simplicity 
of the music. 

“It was accessible stuff," he says. “You 
could pick up a banjo or a guitar and just 
play it." 

Various styles began to converge as 
players brought their own newfound 
interests to the mix: folk, bluegrass, jug 
band, blues. Eventually, Rooney says, a 
few people began writing songs, taking 
cues from Dylan, Phil Ochs and others, 

around the country — including at Club 47 
in Cambridge. 

“And that's when Joan Baez came in,” 
Rooney says. 

Baez’s near-immediate success opened 
the door for others to flourish on the Club 
47 stage. She had an “arresting” voice, 
Rooney says. And it didn’t hurt that she 
was easy on the eyes. 

“Every guy fell in love with her,” he says. 
“And that voice ... you couldn’t deny it.” 

Soon, more Boston artists began to 
call the Club 47 stage home, among them 
von Schmidt, Tom Rush, Geoff and Maria 
Muldaur, and Rooney himself, with a bud- 
ding banjo player named Bill Keith. 

“That was a pretty exciting time," says 
Keith in a recent phone conversation 
h orn his shop, Beacon Banjo Company, in 
Woodstock, N.Y. 

Keith, 74, is now widely acknowledged 
as one of the finest banjo players in history, 
credited with introducing a progressive 
variant of Earl Scruggs’ classic three-finger 
style that, as Rooney puts it, “changed the 
way people played the banjo." Keith was a 
member of Bill Monroe’s Blue Grass Boys, 
among countless later collaborations, and 
invented a tuning mechanism that allows 
players to change open tunings on the fly. 

The two met while studying at Amherst 
College, after Keith heard Rooney play- 
ing bluegrass and country records on the 
school’s radio station. They became fast 
friends and in 1962 recorded their first 
album together. Livin' on the Mountain, 
produced by Paul Rothchild, who would go 
on to produce records for the Doors. 

Keith and Rooney would share a series 
of Cambridge apartments. As the folk 
revival bloomed and drew increasingly 
bigger names to the Club 47 stage, they 
found themselves hosts to a variety of mu- 
sicians passing through town. 

“Nobody ever stayed in a hotel,” Keith 
says. “They usually stayed with us.” 

Those houseguests included blues 
great Muddy Waters — “’do rags and all,” 
remembers Keith. 


Rooney profiled Waters and Monroe 
through a series of lengthy interviews in 
his 1971 book Bossmen: Bill Monroe and 
Muddy Waters. In the collection, which 
Rooney republished last year, he explores 
the striking similarities between two of 
popular music's most influential — and 
seemingly quite different — greats. 

“Most people would say, What have 
they got to do with each other?’" Rooney 
says. “But they were very similar people.” 

For starters, he says, they were both 
powerful, physically imposing men, with 
“an authority about them.” They were no- 
toriously challenging to work with, com- 
petitive even with their bandmates. They 
came from isolated, rural backgrounds that 
shielded them from outside influences. 
They had commercial success with musi- 
cal styles that were, at the time, decidedly 
not commercial. And they crashed on Jim 


“Sam Phillips at Sun Records, his whole 

together and show that they had all these 
commonalities,” he says. “And I think that 
was one of the good results of the folk 
revival, that it did bring all of those ele- 
ments together. And those of us who were 
younger then have all of that in us now.” 

F ollowing his days in Cambridge, Rooney 
spent time in New York City and man- 
aged festivals for Wein. He fell in love 
and got married. He and his wife moved 
to Woodstock to work with Grossman at 
Bearsville Studios. He fell out of love and 
got divorced. He quit Bearsville, bought 
an RV and roamed the country, landing in 
Nashville in 1976. 

The qualities that made him successful 
earlier in his life aided him in his transfor- 
mation into one of the Music City’s most 
valued recording engineers and producers. 



He’s magical. 

I wouldn’t have a career 
without Jim Rooney. 


But most importantly, both Monroe and 
Waters had a habit of employing musicians 
who would later leave the band to start 
their own groups — for example, Lester 
Flatt and Earl Scruggs (Monroe), and 
Willie Dixon (Waters). Rooney posits that 
the exodus eventually created two schools 
of popular music, as Monroe’s and Waters’ 
disciples fanned out to preach their re- 
spective gospels: bluegrass and Chicago 
blues, respectively. 

Rooney points out that blues and blue- 
grass share much of the same musical 
DNA. 


Rooney’s finely tuned ear was an obvious 
asset. His calm demeanor put musicians at 
ease during often-grueling and sometimes- 
contentious sessions. And his keen eye for 
talent unearthed diamonds in Nashville’s 
rhinestone-studded rough — perhaps most 
notably Nanci Griffith. 

“Who’s better than Jim Rooney?” asks 
Griffith in a phone conversation. “He’s 
magical. I wouldn’t have a career without 
Jim Rooney.” 

Rooney produced two of the songwrit- 
er’s early records in the 1980s, Once in a 
Very Blue Moon (1984) and The Last of the 





True Believers (1986), both for Vermont’s 
Philo Records. But in '87, Griffith signed 
a major-label deal with MCA Records, 
which insisted on using in-house engi 
neers and producers. 

‘That was difficult, knowing I wouldn’t 
be moving along with her," Rooney recalls. 

At the end of her MCA contract in 
1991, Griffith signed with Elektra Records, 
a label with a solid history in folk music. 
Elektra allowed Griffith to choose her own 
producer. She chose Rooney. 

“He always guided me in the right di - 
rection,” Griffith explains. 

The resulting album. Other Voices, 
Other Rooms, became Griffith’s most com- 
mercially successful. Composed of songs 
by artists who influenced her, it features an 
array of marquee folk and country talent, 
including Bob Dylan, Emmylou Harris, 
Arlo Guthrie, John Hartford and Alison 


there was a serious possibility he might 

After several months, Prine met with 
Rooney, determined to sing again. Sitting 
at a kitchen table, they strummed guitars 
and tried to sing through some songs. 

“He could sort of get some lyrics out. 
But then sometimes he'd open his mouth 
and nothing would come out,” recalls 
Rooney. “It was extremely disconcerting” 

Prine’s luck would change when he was 
offered a small part in a Billy Bob Thornton 
movie. Daddy and Them . Prine penned a 
racy, oflbeat song for the film called “In 
Spite of Ourselves.” 

“I was in tears when I heard it, because 
I hadn’t heard John sing in over a year,” 
Rooney says. “But I was laughing too, 
because it was so funny, and it meant we 
were going to finish that record. And we 
had a title.” 

Prine duets with Iris DeMent on 


Johnny Cash and Ernest Tubb through a 
tuner, you would come up with something 
that didn't sound like them. You’d lose the 
personalities. 

“And that is what country music was all 
about: a personal approach to singing” he 
continues. “Whether it was perfect or not 
was irrelevant." 

Rooney says he’s sat in “many a bar - 
room” next to singers who claimed to sing 
better than Johnny Cash. 

“Maybe that's true,” Rooney says he 
answered them. “But no one’s buying your 


T hese days, Rooney spends most of his 
time at home in Vermont with his wife 
of 16 years, Carol Langstaff, who bought 
the house in Sharon in the 1970s. Langstaff 
directs the local Flock Dance Troupe, and 
Rooney helps out with sound design and 
production for performances in the area. 

He plays when he can — Rooney 
hints at an upcoming collaboration 
with Vermonters Colin McCaffrey and 
Bob Amos — and has an ongoing gig in 
Nashville at the Station Inn with his band 
of Music City ringers, Rooney’s Irregulars. 


He really cares about the music. 

His heart has been wrapped 
around it for a long, longtime. 

I R Is DEMEnT 



‘That was a very special album,” says 
Rooney of Other Voices. The National 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences 
thought so, too. Griffith won the 1993 
Grammy Award for Best Contemporary 
Folk Album, and Rooney won for Best 
Production. 

Another Rooney favorite is John 
Prine’s 1999 album In Spite of Ourselves . 
Coincidentally, save for the tide track, that 
record is also composed of covers. In the 
classic country tradition of George Jones 
and Tammy Wynette, or Porter Wagoner 
and Dolly Parton, it features duets between 
Prine and some of the era’s best female 
country singers, including Harris, Lucinda 
Williams, Patty Loveless, Yearwood and 
Connie Smith. 

In the middle of recording Prine was 
diagnosed with throat cancer. He imme - 
diately underwent surgery and radiation 
treatment, which were successful. But 


the song which opens the record. Like 
Griffith, DeMent says she owes her career 

“He was one of the first people in 
Nashville who was willing to give me the 
time of day,” she says in a recent phone 

Rooney produced DeMent's first two 
records, Infamous Angel (1992) and My 
Life (1994), as well as a 2004 album of 
gospel songs, Lifeline. 

‘The key thing with Jim is that he 
knows when the performance has hap - 
pened,” says DeMent. “He has an excellent 
instinct for when you’ve sung the song as 
well as you're going to.” 

Rooney prefers to record live, with as 
little layering or tinkering as possible. He 
concedes that in the age of Auto-Tune, that 
makes him something of a relic. 

“I like to work with artists that can 
sing live,” he says. “If you put the most 
popular recordings of Hank Williams, 


records, and everyone is buying his. So 
there must be something more to it than 
that" 

DeMent concurs. 

“You might have gone out of tune a little 
bit here or there,” she says of her experi - 
ences recording with Rooney. “But that’s 
not the important thingfor Jim. He goes 
for the feel.” 

According to DeMent, part of capturing 
that feel, and key to a producer’s role, is 
setting the mood in the studio. She says no 
one does that quite like Jim Rooney. 

“He brings the church into the room for 
me,” she says. “He switches the everyday 
life into something elevated. When I go to 
sing; I need to feel like I’m not doing the 
dishes or mowing the lawn. I need to feel 
like I’m doing something special. 

“He’s a deeply intelligent man,” DeMent 
continues. “But he really cares about the 
music. His heart has been wrapped around 
it for a long longtime.” 


Keith, who has been known to drop in on 
those gigs when he’s in town, calls the 
shows Rooney’s “recurring 39th birthday 
party.” In January, the duo played a show 
at Club Passim — formerly Club 47 — in 
honor of their “50th-ish" anniversary play 
ing together. 

“It amazes me that we've been playing 
for so long” Rooney says. 

Rooney still keeps an apartment in 
Nashville, and, though he’s not as busy 
with sessions as he once was, he is cur 
rently working on a record with husband- 
and-wife folk duo Robin & Linda Williams. 
Rooney says he’d like to work and play 
more, but he's grateful for the opportuni - 
ties he’s had. 

“I'd say I got my licks in,” he says.® 
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inking caps with Skida founder and Middlebury senior Corinne Prevot 

BY SARAH TUFF 



C ollege students these days wear a lot of hats — but 
not nearly as many as Middlebury senior Corinne 
Prevot. Last winter season, she sold some 10,000 
hats and accessories for alpine and Nordic skiing; 
and she expects 50 percent growth this year Forbes maga- 
zine has called her an all-star entrepreneur. Prevofs com- 
pany, Skida, has revolutionized a segment of the skiwear 
business with fun and funky 
colors and fabrics. 

Her next goal? Well, 

launching a new line of kids’ 
caps and continuing to donate caps to a cancer center 
through her recently launched Skida [+1] charity. Not bad 
for what was a teenage girl’s hobby just fi ve years ago. 

“It honestly started as a craft project," says Prevot 
of Skida’s origins in December 2007. At the time, she 
was a student at Burke Mountain Academy who had re- 
cently switched from alpine to Nordic skiing. "One rainy 
at and found some fabric 
and whipped together 


BUSINESS 


attending Burke, was 
bitten by the Betsy Ross 
bug early on. She sewed 
wallets, laptop cases and 
“all sorts of weird stu° ,” 
and crafted ft eece pants 
ith her mother. 


It was hats, however, that stuck — namely, on the heads 
of her Burke teammates and racing competitors, who 
were drawn to the fl ashy and often feminine patterns. 
After years of donning the same ho-hum, drab and itchy 
hats that Nordic skiers had been sporting for generations, 
PrevoPs compatriots were understandably drawn to pink 
paisley and turquoise dots, in breathable and moisture- 
wicking poly-blend fabric. 

“The prints are all defi nitely unique, and there’s not 
much of it in the Nordic ski-apparel market," Prevot says, 
"They’re fun and colorful; they were comfortable and 
warm, so it was fashion meets function at a basic level.” 
The hats were an instant hit 

Within a few months of making them for fellow racers 
around the Northeast Kingdom, Prevot, then just 16, 
began selling the lids through East Burke Sports. Skida (an 
old Swedish word for ski) was o' cially launched before 
Prevot had even graduated from high school. Look around 
any ski shop these days, and you’ll see not only Skida hats 
but o“ erings from bigger brands that the fl edgling com- 
pany seems to have inspired. 

“IPs fl attering — imitation is the greatest form of fl at- 
tery," Prevot says modestly. 



CORINNE PREVOT 



She’s still a bit surprised by her success and is quick 
to credit the Kingdom-based seamstresses who make sure 
everything is made in Vermont, as well as the tight-knit 
world of New England's winter athletes. “The whole ski 
community is small and very well connected,” Prevot says. 
"The story behind it is somethingelse that attracts people; 
iPs a Vermont-local thing” 

Today, the Skida line has expanded; For women there 
are headbands, fl eece-lined neck and head warmers, ban- 
danas and alpine hats. Prevot also has a men’s collection 


with more masculine plaids and geometries. “Flowers and 
swirls aren’t really their thing,” says Prevot, who sources 
some fabric from suppliers who also produce dancewear 


Next season, pint-sized skiers and riders will be able to 
don their own Skida hats, which fi t under helmets, thanks 
to a new line designed for ages 4 to 10. 

No doubt Prevot will also be busy next winter support- 
ing friend Liz Stephen, an elite cross-country racer who 
will be aiming for a spot on the Sochi 2014 Olympic team. 
Proceeds from sales of a special “Friends of Liz" Nordic 
hat will benefi t Stephen by helping pay for travel costs and 
other expenses not covered by the U.S. ski team. 

Prevot has many more friends site’s helped without 
ever hating met them, all because of an email 


from a man whose v wife 
going through cheiemo- 
therapy. "He was wion 
dering if he could buiy 
a dozen hats,” Prevot 
recalls. 

Instead of 
simply selling him t 
soft caps, she de- 
cided to launch i 
Skida [+1], a program 




that don 




to a cancer patient i 
for every order that is ' 
placed with a special promotional 
code. Customers can now choose from a half do; 


tion destinations, from Berlin’s Central Vermont Medical 
Center to the Vermont Cancer Center at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care in Burlington. Prevot estimates she’s given 
away at least 150 hats, and is touched by "tearjerker” 
emails from patients. 

Meanwhile, back at school, her classmates may be 
sheddingtears over thesis deadlines and job hunts. Prevot, 
a sociology and geography major at Middlebury who will 
graduate in May, admits things are “defi nitely hectic right 
now,” but says she enjoys being able to run Skida alongside 
her studies. She left the Middlebury Nordic team after her 
sophomore year to study abroad in Nepal and still travels 
extensively around the region selling her wares and look- 
ing for new fabrics. 

“My mom jokes that I have an eye, but it’s really hard to 
tell what’s going to do well,” Prevot says. 

Judging by the number of Skida hats spotted on 
Vermont slopes and beyond, Prevot has a hunch about 
heads. "Honestly, I get so jittery when I see somebody 
walk into a store or on the ski hill wearing one,” she says. 
“They don’t know who I am — it’s so weird, this interac- 
tion. I’m shocked and so excited, seeing it on people I have 
no connection to. That’s really cool.”© 
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IN HONOR OF PAST, CURRENT & FUTURE PRESIDENTS WE PRESENT OUR: 

BUY LOCAL - BUY AMERICAN SALE 


SAVE UP TO 35%* OFF ON AMERICAN MADE PRODUCTS 


We are proud to represent all of these great companies 
from Vermont, New England and the rest of our Country. 


MAPLE CORNER WOODWORKS: Heirloom Hardwood Furniture 

LYNDON FURNITURE Dining Room, Living Room Furniture 

NORDIC ENGINEERING: Hardwood Beds, Dressers and Nightstands 

WOODFORMS: Hardwood Beds, Dressers, Bookcases and Home Entertainment 

COLLEGIATE FURNISHINGS Futon Frames 

KNOCKDOWN FRAMES: Hardwood Bed Frames and Futon Frames 

TURNING HOUSE: Reclaimed Occasional Furniture 

AA LUAN: Hardwood Coffee and EndTables 

COTTONBELLE: Pillows and Futon Covers 

AMERICAN LEATHER Leather and Fabric Upholstery, Comfort Sleepers and Rediners 
MCCREARY MODERN: Leather and Fabric Upholstery 


Upholstery 
and Upholstered Be> 


IR: Fabric Upholstery 

JS: Beautyrest and Comforpedk M< 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 
www.burlingtonfurniturecompany.com 



LOCALLY OWNED 
and a part of the community 
for 29 yearsl 



3t ’ s wkat 3 dol 


^ Questions about transit options? 
7 Q/A HOTLINE: 800-685-RIDE 
■ ConnectingCommuters.org 


VERMONT 







Corned beef and 
cabbage coming soon. 


Visit us for 
Saint Patricks 
Day and 
celebrate! - - 


\2 Twisted 
Tuesdays 

And Mondays Too! 

$2 Switchback Drafts 
$2 off any House 
Mac n Cheese 

20 mac varieties to 
choose from including: 

buffalo chicken • bbq 
crab • lobster • beef & bleu 
chicken parmesan ■ surf & turf 
pb&j • mary had a little lamb 
caprese • cheeseburger 
southwest • shrimp scampi 
mediterranean • bit 
super cheesy • nutty new england 
cheesesteak • breakfast 



Sweet Dreams 

At a Burlington hotel-cum-clinic, sleep-disordered patients find relief 



££ ■ 'm Alex. I’m the one who 
■ watches people sleep.” And 
I with that introduction, Alex 
H Svayg, a springy, boyish 
38-year-old, bounded across the carpeted 
floor of the hotel room and shook my hand. 

It was 9 p.m. on a midweek night, and 
just moments earlier I had crossed the 
deserted, Muzak- 
filled lobby of the 
Sheraton Burlington 
Hotel & Conference 
Center. Up one story 
and down a generic hallway, I found the 
room number I’d been given at the front 
desk: 271. 

From the outside, it looked like any 
other room in the hotel. But inside, I found 
command central for an outpost of the 
Fletcher Allen Health Care Sleep Center. 
That’s right — in a hotel. 

The stripped-down room still bore 
traces of its original use: bland art on the 
walls, a nondescript desk in one comer. 
But in place of a bed and nightstand stood 
two whirring computer stations. Plastic 
chests of drawers filled with medical 
supplies covered one wall. In the center of 
the room, a chair sat beside a small table, 
electrodes dangling from a hook nearbv. 
The place looked like a cross between a 
field clinic and an FBI stakeout. 

In truth, the work that happens in 
this room is fairly banal. Here, sleep 
technologists like Svayg monitor patients 
suffering from any number of sleep 
disorders. Doors branching off on each side 



of Svayg’s hub lead to hotel rooms with the 
usual bed, television and armchair. Aside 
from the cameras mounted in the ceiling 
and the medical equipment on the bedside 
tables, these could be any other rooms in 
the neatly appointed Sheraton. 

Why the hotel? Diverting patients there 
frees up space at the hospital, but Svayg 
also said that more and more professional 
sleep clinics are trying to exude a hotel-like 
atmosphere. They’ve found that patients 
sleep better there than they would in the 
uncomfortable — and sometimes hectic — 
atmosphere of a hospital. 

“At the very least, you get a free night at 
a nice hotel,” Svayg said. 

He directed that comment to Mark 
Delbeck, who’d arrived at the sleep center 
a few minutes after I did. But unlike me, 
Delbeck was here to sleep; it would be his 
second overnight. In December, Delbeck 
was diagnosed with sleep apnea, a disorder 
characterized by abnormal pauses in 
breathing. 

Six nights a week, Fletcher Allen’s sleep 
technologists monitor six patients — four 
in rooms at the Sheraton and two at the 
hospital. The sleep center performed 
roughly 1500 sleep tests last year, in addition 
to about 2500 sleep-clinic visits. Sleep apnea 
is the most common diagnosis, according to 
clinic director Garrick Applebee, but cases 
range wildly. Put simply, most people seek 
medical attention when they're sleeping too 
little or too much. Sleep medicine is still a 
fairly young field; in the past, many doctors 
wrote off sleep disorders as psychological 


problems rather than ones due to physical 
or neurological ailments. 

Even today, as Applebee told me in an 
earlier interview at Fletcher Allen, “We 
still have a lot of questions to answer about 

Research studies with volunteer 
subjects have shed light on what happens 
to the body when it’s sleep deprived, but 
there’s still plenty of uncertainty about 

Just a few decades ago, scientists thought 
of sleep as a passive, dormant part of our 
daily lives, but now doctors understand 
that sleep is crucial to good physical and 
mental health. Unfortunately, according to 
the National Institutes of Health, at least 40 
million Americans suffer from chronic, long- 
term sleep disorders. Moreover, adults today 
sleep about an hour less on average than 
they did a century ago, a change Applebee 
chalked up to societal changes, including 
24/7 information technolog)'. 

Delbeck, for one, knew he wasn’t 
getting a good night’s sleep. The 49-year- 
old arrived for his sleep study in University 
of Vermont sweatpants and a ball cap. 
Before getting wired up for the night, he 
changed into loose-fitting pajama pants 
and padded into Svayg’s control room in 
bare feet. His recent sleep-apnea diagnosis 
hadn't come as a shock — Delbeck was 
often debilitatingly tired during the day, 
even after supposedly clocking eight hours 
of sleep. “I can actually feel my eyes closing 
while I’m driving, and that's scary," he said. 

So, after Delbeck's initial study, in 





which he was diagnosed with apnea, he 
had returned to the clinic for a customary 
follow-up visit to home in on a treatment 
plan. This time he was getting fitted for a 
CPAP — industry shorthand for “continuous 
positive airway pressure.” The machine 
includes a mask that fits over the patient's 
nose and sometimes mouth, and a tube that 
connects to a small motor that continuously 
blows air into the tube. The CPAP is a 
device that Delbeck could use at home; by 
providing a constant stream of air, it helps 
regulate his breathing and guarantees him a 
better night’s sleep. It's one tool used to treat 
sleep apnea; in other cases, 
doctors might recommend 
something as simple as 
lifestyle changes (including 
losing weight) or as drastic 
as invasive surgery. 

Svayg took a few 
minutes to show Delbeck 
his options, orienting him 
to the machine and trying 
on different masks to find 
the most comfortable fit. 

“You’ve got to sacrifice 
looking pretty at night," 

Svayg joked. But then 
again, he added, “Your snoring and 
snorting at night isn’t very sexy, either.” 

Svayg has been a sleep technician for 
13 years, since graduating from college 
in the Midwest with a degree in biology. 
He initially planned on medical school, 
but after Svayg saw a man drop dead 
while working his on-campus job at the 
university gym, he realized he didn’t have 
the stomach for high-stakes medicine. 
With his current gig, he said, “I get to help 
people, but no one dies on me." 

Training for sleep technologists can 
vary from on-the-job learning to formal 
certification programs. Svayg answered an 
employment ad for a private sleep clinic in 
Ohio and never looked back. 

Over all these years of watching people 
sleep, Svayg has seen some unusual cases. 
There was the man who thrashed wildly 
at night — so wildly that he broke his wife's 
nose. Another patient’s sleep apnea was so 
severe that he stopped breathing every 10 
seconds. 

Delbeck’s case wasn’t that drastic, but 
he was looking forward to a change all 
the same. So was his bedmate. The first 
indications that he might be suffering 
from sleep apnea were his fiancee’s 
complaints about Delbeck’s snoring and 
unusual breathing at night. Svayg said 
significant others are often the first to 
notice a possible sleep disorder. 

The second tip-off? “Deer camp," 
Svayg said. Hunting buddies, too, can clue 
in sleepers to strange habits or noises that 
might indicate a sleep disorder. 

With the clock nearing 10 p.m., Svayg 
finished prepping Delbeck for the night. 
He hooked a series of electrodes - 19 
altogether — to his skull, face, chest and 
feet. These, along with a black-and-white 


video feed of Delbeck in bed, would 
provide Svayg with a constant stream 
of information about his patient’s sleep. 
On a normal night, Svayg monitors two 
patients continuously from his post, 
while another technologist across the hall 

though, a computer glitch in one of the 
hotel rooms meant that Delbeck would 
have Svayg’s undivided attention. “You 
get the royal treatment,” Svayg told him. 

At about 10, Delbeck settled into bed 
with a book. A half hour later, he called 
out over the microphone, “I’m ready when 

Svayg slipped into 
Delbeck’s room, fiddled 
with the CPAP machine 
tfor a few minutes and 
double-checked the 
signals transmitted by 
the electrodes. Then he 
wished his patient a good 
night’s sleep and closed 
the door. 

Back in the command 
room, Svayg planted 
himself in front of the 
computer monitor and 
watched a dozen or 

looking for alpha waves, an unmistakable 
indication that Delbeck was beginning to 
fall asleep. Faking it is not possible. 

The readout showed that Delbeck 
was drowsy, drifting in and out of sleep. 
The real meat of the night’s work would 
come once Delbeck descended into the 
phase of deep-dream sleep — when apnea 
is usually most pronounced. Svayg’s 
goal for the evening was to fine-tune the 
CPAP's pressure and other outputs, so that 
Delbeck could find the right air-pressure 
settings at home. 

“It's almost like playing a video game, 
trying to make the levels all even,” said 
Svayg, clicking away at the computer 
to operate the CPAP machine remotely. 
This would likely be Delbeck's last visit 
to the clinic; after his diagnosis on the 
first occasion, and tonight's monitoring to 
identify a treatment plan, he'd be able to 
treat his apnea at home. 

I didn’t stick around for Delbeck's deep 
sleep — by midnight, this reporter had 
learned that watching someone sleep was 
enough to put her to sleep. 

Not Svay& though he admitted that 
it takes a special kind of person to put 
up with the schedule — and occasional 
tedium — of the sleep technologist’s job. 
More than a decade in, Svayg said he's 
very happy doing this work. He has three 
12-hour shifts every week and spends his 
weekends with his two kids. 

Of course, those night shifts aren’t 
exactly conducive to what Svayg and 
his colleagues seek to secure for their 
patients: a good night's sleep. 

“We’re your biggest hypocrites in the 
world,” he said. (?) 


SI) NIGHTS A WEEK, 
FLETCHER ALLEN'S 
STEEP TECHNOLOGISTS 
MONITOR SIX PATIENTS 
-FOUR IN ROOMS 
AT THE SHERATON AND 
TWO ATTHE HOSPITAL 
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FAMILY WEEK 


ScUe«Aide of Fvee AcFiviHes 


Monday, Feb 25 4:00pm-5:00pm 

Vermont Magician Tom Joyce performs in Fireside Flatbread 


Tuesday, Feb 26 4:00pm-6:00pm 

Ice Cream Social and Kids Movie 


Wednesday, Feb 27 10:00am-3:00pm 

Dog Sled Tours 


Thursday, Feb 28 4:30pm-5:30pm 
No Strings Marionette Company performs "The Snowmaiden' 


Friday, Mar 1 10:00am-3:00pm 

Dog Sled Tours 


Friday, Mar 1 3:30pm-5:30pm 

Bonfire with Cookies and Hot Chocolate 


Bolton Valley 

boltonvalley.com I 1.877.9BOLTON 



Feminist Flashback 

Theater review: The Heidi Chronicles at University of Vermont Department of Theatre 
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[ woman struggling to make a diffi- 
I cult decision and one who appears 
never to decide at all. The results 
are similar: little happens. But for an 
audience, it’s the difference between en- 
gagement and distance. In the University 
of Vermont’s production of Wendy 
Wasserstein’s Pulitzer Prize-winning The 
Heidi Chronicles, faculty director Peter 
Jack Tkatch doesn’t quite succeed in help- 
ing his cast locate 
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goals. Great the - 

ticulating desire, but that doesn't happen 
in this production. The play’s humor 
entertains, but we miss what the charac - 
ters need and want. Wisecracks work best 
when we know the pain that drives the 
characters to make them. 

First produced in 1988, The Heidi 
Chronicles follows Heidi Holland from 
1965 to 1989 via 11 episodes designed to 
capture the changing Zeitgeist Heidi is 
the awkward-but-intelligent wallflower 
at a high school dance, watching her best 
friend hike up her skirt in boy-crazy en - 
thusiasm; the slightly baffled object of a 
relentless flirtation conducted at a Eugene 
McCarthy for President rally; the uncer - 
tain observer of a consciousness-raising 
group in which women struggle to articu - 
late female roles in society. And on we go. 
Her pattern is clear: Heidi watches and 
doesn’t quite commit. 

On her way to a career as an art his 
torian, she develops three longstanding 
friendships. While Heidi slowly tests the 
wind, best friend Susan rushes headlong 
into each new cultural fashion. From 
overdoing back-to-the-land in the ’70s to 
an equally exaggerated lust for power and 
money in the ’80s, Susan sputters in the 
margins like a flipbook of hyperbole. Why 
she remains Heidi’s best friend is a puzzler 
that probably can be answered only by a 
production that intensifies the personal 
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Sardonic Peter is unthreatened by 
Heidi's intellectual merits, but the two 
still play out many of the eternal, stereo - 
typic male-female dynamics. It may be 
a happy indicator of the steady progress 
we’ve made toward gay rights that Peter’s 
coming out is matter-of-fact, but the script 
surely intends this to land as the bombshell 
it was in 1974. 

Finally, there’s Scoop, a relentless phi - 
landerer who manages to keep gliding in 
and out of Heidi's love life. He’s rich and 


grows richer, and remains ever unfulfilled 
after multiple career successes and a fash- 
ionable marriage to a Southern belle. 

Lida Benson portrays Heidi with 
unshakable composure, which gives 
the character the moral integrity that 
Wasserstein intended. Yet she and Tkatch 
miss demonstrating the agony of maintain- 
ing a thoughtful, humanist worldview in 
the face of opposing social forces. When 
she wonders if feminist solidarity has 
been exchanged for the get-rich-quick 
narcissism of the '80s, Benson's Heidi can’t 
convey much grief because she has never 
revealed what she needed feminism to do 
for her. And she attends Scoop’s wedding 
without any apparent need to show him, 
or herself, the mistake he’s making or the 
pain she feels. 

Still, Benson has a magnetic pres 
ence and is wonderfully at home onstage. 
These qualities stand her in good stead as 
she makes her way through a play with a 
preference for abstract statements over 
personal exchanges. 

Max Redman conveys Scoop’s cheer - 
fill side, though he doesn’t quite scale 
the height of the character’s celebrated 

likeability challenge, for Scoop’s endless 
skirt chasing can be considered either a 
harmless male entitlement or repugnant 
horndogging Redman aims straight for 
the light side. Scoop’s first encounter with 
Heidi was written to showcase his tower - 
ing self-confidence and need for sexual 

hurriedly launchingbon mots and failing 
to notice if any of them land. Director 
Tkatch doesn’t push Redman to establish 
the character’s real needs, so, instead of a 
man with an unquenchable need to show 
off, he’s just a man showing off. Redman is 
stuck on the surface, leaning on his droll 
lines without revealingthe inner spark 
that might have inspired them. 

Kody Grassett displays a nice touch 
with Peter’s poise and cutting wit and 
shows intelligent restraint in portraying 
the character’s sexual orientation. It may 
be this production or simply the lens of the 
current day, but it's difficult to detect the 
pain a gay man would have felt in the ’70s 
and ’80s. Grassett may not agonize much 
when coming out of the closet, or learning 
that a former lover has AIDS, but the script 

It’s tough to build an emotional pathway to 
die tragedy of AIDS when all you’re doing 
is gesturing offstage and mentioning the 



AIDS here comes close to a sanctimonious 
bid for unearned sympathy. 

As Susan, Ally Sass is a vivacious ball of 
fire as she follows Tkatch’s inclination to 

in the eras covered. Sass gamely over 
does a hormone-charged teenager and a 
Hollywood producer at a power lunch, 
but these exaggerated figures are objects 
of ridicule and therefore reveal nothing 
about the real pressure to behave in these 

Aidan Holding Marykate Scanlon, 
Grace Trapnell and Emily Evans take 
on multiple supporting roles with good 
energy but are confined by the script and 
direction to superficial performances. 

Wasserstein, who died in 2006, set out 
archetypal moments to illustrate cultural 
context, but the episodic nature of the 
play compresses the material into sitcom- 
grade brevity. Thus Peter’s grief is peril - 
ously shallow, while Scoop’s story seems 
limited to beingborn rich, toying with the 


meaning of idealism and sleeping around 
with impunity. 

And what of Heidi? Sometimes it seems 
that the playwright created her to express 

snared by feminist militancy, unapologetic 
motherhood, dumb-blond-ism, etc. Yet 
Heidi remains sadly on the sidelines of life 
because she won’t deceive herself about 
“having it all" — a delusion that did indeed 

moon shots for career, family, wealth, ful - 
fillment and romance. 

Making these choices is hard. And some 
degree of failure is inevitable, consider - 
ing the impossible standards our culture 
promulgated for women (and still does). 
Wasserstein circles around this struggle 
for self-worth but ends up making Heidi 
more irresolute than insightful. And when 
she finally does make a choice, it’s one that 
makes women’s liberation look like the 
superficial indulgence many detractors 
claimed it to be. Perhaps Wasserstein could 
not imagine a radical choice for Heidi and 
so gave her a supremely predictable one. 

The production quality of this show 
is excellent Lighting design by student 
David Luongo bridges the gap between the 
stylization necessary for quick change and 
the atmospheric qualities that swiftly set 
a tone in each new scene. The rest of the 
production team is on the UVM faculty. 
Jeff Modereger’s set design uses the Royall 
Tyler Theatre’s three-quarter space as an 
almost clinical laboratory for observing 
Heidi. Well-chosen props and furniture 
add just enough texture to each scene. The 
costumes, designed by Martin Thaler, are 
generally pitch perfect, includingsome 
triumphant '80s outfits. 

It’s interesting to see if this play still 
works today. Tkatch emphasizes a humor- 
ous distance from events, which is cer 
tainly one way to look back. But we don’t 
want to know what happened; we want to 
know why. For that, actors must enter a 
scene needing something In thisproduc - 
tion, the laughs come easy, but we still 
need to know where they come from. ® 
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Mix Master 


Grilling bartender and Sumptuous Syrups of Vermont co-owner Don Horrigan 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 



HORRIGAN 


T he pale-yellow drink that Don 
Horrigan sets down on the 
bar resembles a mashup of a 
coconut daiquiri and a minia- 
ture terrarium. Agreen leaf pokes from 
the rim of the curvy Collins glass, and 
a charred jalapeno pepper bobs at the 
foamy top. 

Turns out this Spicy Basil Paloma is 
devoid of coconut or cream; the foam 
results from shaking the drink’s citrus 
juices so hard they froth. The fi rst sip is 
all simmering heat and myriad jostling 
fl avors. That charred pepper, along with 
jalapeno-infused tequila, lends the drink 
its slow, gentle bum. The leaf is basil, and 
the herb’s sweet fl avor laces the rest of 
the drink — it’s from Sumptuous Lemon 
3 Basil, one of the simple syrups that 
Horrigan cocreated and sells under the 
name Sumptuous Syrups of Vermont. 

The Spicy Basil Paloma is among 
about a dozen gutsy winter cocktails 
served at Positive Pie in Hardwick, 
where the lanky, 39-year-old Horrigan, a 
blur of kinetic energy in a newsboy cap, 
manages the bar. In the back, Horrigan 
chars his peppers in the same wood fi re 
that turns out pizzas, as well as cooking 
the bacon for a house bacon-infused 
bourbon. 

“I look at drinks as a microcosm 
of what goes on on the plate, except 
you’re getting [the fl avors] all at once," 
Horrigan says. In other words, a drink 
can’t be deconstructed in the way a plate 
of food can. "If a drink isn’t perfect, you 
know it right away,” he adds. 

Flavor harmony is paramount in a 
good cocktail, and getting it right can 
take a lot of trial and error. At its heart, a 
cocktail is simply “the perfect balance of 
spirits, sugar and bitters,” Horrigan says. 
But balance in drinks, as in life, can be 
elusive — especially when the ingredi- 
ents may include herbs, fresh fruit and 
pickled vegetables. When it all comes 


together, libations such as the Spicy 
Basil Paloma result. 

The Texas-born Horrigan doesn’t 
like to talk much about himself, but he 
allows that he first came to Vermont 
for a Grateful Dead show in the 1990s 
and never left. He took college classes 
and worked both in the mental health 
field and in restaurants — on the 
line, washing dishes or tending bar. 
During his time living in Burlington, 
Horrigan frequented local bars to feed 
his growing interest in craft cocktails. 
After he moved to the Northeast 
Kingdom with his partner, Leah 
Pontius, the dearth of watering holes 
inspired him to develop a formidable 
home bar, he says. 

About six years ago, Horrigan 
walked into Claire’s Restaurant & Bar 
in Hardwick looking for a job, and then- 
chef Steven Obranovich hired him to 
tend bar and develop drinks. Horrigan 
and Obranovich shared an interest in 
local ingredients, and Horrigan began 
to create recipes based on available 
produce grown nearby. In the Kingdom, 
with its short growing season, that was 

“Most of the year, it was hard to do lo- 
calvore cocktails with fresh herbs, fresh 
fruit and fresh veggies,” says Horrigan. 
He coped by using pickled veggies and 
the broader selection of Vermont-made 
spirits that eventually became available. 
And syrups. 

Sumptuous Syrups grew from a 
partnership with Hardwick resident 
Linda Fox, a regular at Claire’s. She had 
been creating simple syrups at home 
with fruit from her garden — blackber- 
ries, rhubarb, strawberries — and toting 
them to Claire’s for Horrigan to use in 
his libations. Soon the two hatched an 
idea; Why not make and sell their own 
syrups? 
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Vino Vidi Vici 


If Burlington is thirsty for a 
wine bar, relief is on the way. 
This April, lamante owners 
KEVIN and KATHI CLEARY will 

open a wine mecea, uva, 
steps from their College 
Street restaurant. 

“It will be completely 
different than anything else 
in Burlington, or Vermont. 

It will be all things wine,” 
says Kevin Cleary, who is in 
the thick of renovations at 
126 College Street to create a 
retail wine and cheese shop, 
a 36-seat wine bar and a 
glassed-in event and class- 
room area. There he'll hold 
classes as part of his Vermont 


A hand-cranked slicer will 
dole out imported and local 
meats and cheeses alongside 
a menu of small plates and 

The store will start out 
with about 150 bottles, 
mostly French, Italian and 
Spanish, and will eventually 
expand to 400, Cleary says. 
The initial food selection — a 
cheese list with Taleggio, 
Parmigiano-Reggiano and 
local goat cheeses — will 
grow to include a case filled 
with prepared sandwiches. 

The event space will 
enable Cleary to add shorter, 
one-off wine classes to the 
longer courses in his Vermont 
wine school and French Wine 
Scholar program. We’ll raise 
a glass to that. 



Though Cleary is mum 
on the planned decor of the 
3000-square-foot Uva — 
Italian for “grape” — he does 
say it will be informed by the 
couple’s trips to Italy. “We 
love going to the small wine 
bars in Venice, Florence and 
Rome, where it's a really laid- 
back and casual atmosphere 
and you don’t feel pressured 
to eat a whole meal,” Cleary 

A full menu would be 
difficult at Uva, which won’t 
have a kitchen; prepared 
food will be carried from 
L’Amante. The bar — with 
a selection of 20 wines 
by the glass — will not be 
without sustenance, though. 


Sweet Eats 

ONE FEDERAL OPENS A DINER 
Maple season is fast ap- 
proaching, but in St. Albans 
it will arrive a bit sooner: 
this Thursday at 7 a-m. with 
the opening of the maple city 

The owners of the new 
eatery are familiar faces 
in the Maple City itself — 
marcus and erika hamblett, 
the owners of one federal, kim 
smith, also previously of One 
Federal, will run the front of 

The menu, prepared by 
chef de cuisine and fellow 
One Federal alum Stephen 
young, takes a cue from 
sugaring time. Breakfast 
includes a bacon waffle 
topped with maple butter; 
brown-sugar-pecan French 
toast; and skillets such as 
the Vermonter, with apple, 
caramelized onion, bacon 
and cheddar over home fries 
and eggs. 

Lunch features classic 
diner fare, such as hot open 
hamburger and turkey 
sandwiches and a variety of 
burgers and clubs. Dinner 
brings seared pork loin 
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The Circle Game 

PIONEERING BURLINGTON BAGEL BAKER OPENS NEW SHOP 
It could be said that roy feldman introduced Burlington 
to the New York-style bagel. “They really weren’t that 
culturally well known at the time if you didn’t grow up 
with that," he says of the European Jewish bread he 
was raised on in New Jersey. 

In 1979, Feldman opened the first Burlington bagel 
bakery. Nine years later, he sold his original Main 
Street location and a second one he had opened in 1985 
on Shelburne Road. (The latter remains open.) 

Since then, Feldman has focused on consulting for 
other bagel bakeries and playing viola in the Vermont 



Symphony Orchestra. For a couple of years, he directed 
the South End Arts and Business Association, which 
perhaps inspired the location of his new enterprise; his 
culinary and artistic passions will soon find a home at 
Feldman's bakery at 660 Pine Street, to open by May 1. 

Feldman says it was the interest of his 28-year-old 
daughter, maody feldman, who’s worked in restaurants 
locally and in New York City, which brought him back 
to the bagel biz. “I can’t tell you how elated I am to 
partner in this business with my daughter,” he says. 

Feldman’s will sell bialys (unsweetened bagels 
with no hole), sandwiches, salads and chicken and 
vegetarian soups, all homemade. But bagels will 
be the main event. "This will be an artisanal bagel 
for the foodies, a premium product bringing back 
the tradition,” Feldman says. “Most of the bakeries 
are buying their bagels, thawing them and putting 
them in a steam oven.” The Feldmans will roll their 
bagels by hand before boiling them in water and 
baking them. 

Artists' studios will occupy the back half of the 
large space (see State of the Arts this issue) under the 
direction of Christy Mitchell, director of S.P.A.C.E. and 
Backspace galleries further north on Pine. Feldman 
hopes to bring in musical performances, as well. 

“We’re putting culture and commerce into action,” he 
says. And feeding art lovers in more ways than one. 
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II side dishes 

I I CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


and chicken topped with 
cheddar, apples and bacon. 
One Federal’s popular house 
maple vinaigrette will adorn 
salads. Nearly everything 
will be locally sourced and 
made from scratch, as it is 
at the Hambletts’ 4-year-old 
restaurant. 

Though Maple City Diner 
will serve a full menu from 
the beginning, the owners 
have plans for growth in 
coming months, new England 

CULINARY INSTITUTE grad 
Marcus Hamblett envisions 
a grab-and-go counter 
similar to the one at the now- 
defunct Burlington NECI 


Chef’s Choice 

SHELBURNE TO GAIN KITCHEN 
SHOP AND COOKING SCHOOL 
God bless the type-A person- 
alities among us — like Essex 
chef COURTNEY contos. As if 
blogging, consulting, radio 
spots and gardening classes 
weren’t enough to keep her 
busy, in a few weeks, Contos 
will open her own culinary 
store and education center in 
Shelburne. 

“It will be an intimate, 
cozy setting and an interac- 
tive, informed culinary 
experience for gourmet 
foodies,” says Contos of the 
Chef Contos Kitchen & Store, 


and hard-to-find kitchen 
tools such as German ROsle, 
grapefruit spoons and potato 
ricers. “One simple, good 
tool can change how you feel 
about a kitchen task,” Contos 
says. 

Also on the shelves will be 
artisanal food products, such 
as a private-label Vermont 
jam and an enormous jar of 
chocolate chips available by 
the ounce. 

Contos, who has taught 
cooking and gardening for 
more than a decade — at one 
time as the chef-instructor 
at the Inn at Essex (now the 
ESSEX RESORT & spa) — will 
bring that experience to 
bear in her new enterprise. 

A robust schedule will 
include classes on Mexican 
and Indian cuisine (among 



Commons. There, freshly 
made breads, sandwiches 
and prepared salads will 
be available, along with 
homemade pies, cakes and 
other pastries, including “big 
maple-cinnamon buns.” 

Doughnuts will also be 
part of the fun. A doughnut 
machine will soon be 
popping out fresh desserts, 
including a bacon flavor. 


Maple lovers of the world. 



which she expects to open 
in April at 65 Falls Road. It 
will be a retail space, cooking 
and gardening school and 
even a library of sorts, with a 
shelf of cookbooks open for 
browsing. 

For the past year, Contos 
has been scouring the 
country for small-batch 
products not yet available in 
Vermont, such as a Brooklyn- 
made sriracha sauce, unique 
olive oils and hand-harvested 
sea salt from Oregon. She'll 
sell them alongside linens 


others), knife sharpening, 
flavor dynamics and veg- 
etable gardening. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Its six-year, frittata-fueled 
run has drawn national 
accolades. But on March 10, 
Hartland's beloved break- 
fast and lunch spot, Stella's, 
will close. The announced 
opening of the hartland 
diner in the space, shortly 


afterward, hasn’t dampened 
the chagrin of Stella's fans. 

It isn’t the last they’ll 
see of owners stacy and 
jon capurso, however. The 
couple is in the process of 
purchasing the shuttered 
Windsor Station Pub in 
nearby Windsor, where 
they plan to open a res- 
taurant, lounge and event 
space this summer. 

“It’s quite a magical 
building," says Jon Capurso 
of the 1901 station that has 
been a restaurant off and 
on since the 1970s, 
and whose closure two 
years ago was a blow for 
Windsor. “Another restau- 
rant is something we see 
a need for in Windsor.” 

The Capursos, who both 

and hospitality long before 
they opened Stella’s, always 
knew they would move on. 
“We said, ‘Five years,’” Jon 
Capurso says. “It seems like a 
good time to try out our next 
concept.” 

The Hartland Diner will 
be owned and run by nicole 
bartner and is expected to 
open by April 1. 
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Despite rumors to the 
contrary, the clover house 
in Colchester is still serving 
dinner six days a week and 
brunch on Sundays. 

Previous owner ooug 
simms and chef levi carter 
decamped to the lighthouse 

RESTAURANT & LOUNGE, also 

in Colchester, in January. 
Since then, mike obrien 
has taken over as owner, 
and brought in chef jason 
beeman at the 42 Church 
Road pub. Beeman says the 
focus of his current menu 
is fresh seafood, delivered 
five days a week, and hand- 
cut Black Angus steaks. 
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food 


chatting up other bartenders. It’s defi- 
nitely a win-win. I also love the rush of 
a heavy bar shift; there's nothing more 
challenging and satisfying [than] to have 
the bar standing two to three deep and 
to be hit with a large dining-room order 
of specialty cocktails. 

SD: What kind of drink do people 
most often ask for? 

DH: “I want something fruity and a little 
bit sweet." 


cocktails. She's not afraid to let me 
know if I’m off the mark with a new 
cocktail idea, but [she] will champion 
the great ones. 

SD: Are there any other Vermont 
bars where you like to drink? 

DH: Prohibition Pig [in Waterbury], any 
day of the week. And the Daily Planet [in 
Burlington]. 



SD: What's your favorite bartending 
book? 

DH: My bar Bible is a 1973 edition of 
Playboy’s Bar Guide; it has all of the clas- 
sics without the fluff of the late ’70s and 
•80s. 

SD: How do you get inspired for 
new cocktails? 

DH: Thirst. And fresh, seasonal 
produce is always inspiring. Working 
with Caledonia Spirits Barr Hill 
Ginand Vodka, Dune’s Mill Backwoods 
Reserve Rum, Eden Orleans, 
Boyden Apple Creme Liqueur and 
Citizen Cider Unified Press has made 
it easy this year, as they’ve given 
me the highest-quality platform to 

SD: When you're developing a new 
cocktail, who's your go-to taster? 

DH: Leah [Pontius, Horrigan’s fi- 
ancee] is really the only person I 
am truly trying to impress with new 


SD: Were there any Sumptuous 
Syrups flavors that never saw the 
light of day? 

DH: Yes! A sweet and smoky syrup with 
fresh jalapeno and liquid smoke. 

SD: What do you think is the next big 
thing in cocktails? 

DH: Rumor has it that ’80s drinks are on 
the way up, as is anything from Brazil. 

SD: What liquors can you not get in 
Vermont that you wish you could? 

DH: Tuthilltown [Spirits]’s entire line. 
And Creme de Violette. Without it, you 
can’t make a proper Aviation. 

SD: Favorite nonalcoholic beverage? 

DH: A large glass of ice-cold milk after a 
late bar shift. ® 
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Taste Test: Hinesburgh Public House 

BY Alic E IEV itt 
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I my own, but I wasn’t seated long 
■ at Hinesburgh Public House before 
I owner Will Patten came to my table 
to thank me for coming. On my second 
visit, several days later with another set 
of friends, chef Shawn Beede came out 
to chat, too. Wearinga wig or sunglasses 
would only have made me more of a sore 
thumb. 

For a few years now, those in the know 
have acknowledged the anonymous food 
critic as a relic of the past In a 2011 post 
on anonymity, onetime Washington City 
Paper blogger Stefanie Gans wrote, “Just 
because a critic (or blogger) walks in 
doesn’t automatically elevate the food. 
Sure, better service can be given to VIPs, 
but it’s not as if a whole new kitchen 
staff with superior ingredients will 
be magically in place when someone 
important walks in.” 

I hope Gans is right, because, if it’s 
hard for a food critic to pass unnoticed 
in D.C., it’s a lot harder in Hinesburg, 
where until recently, the dining scene 
consisted mostly of sandwich shops and 
casual cafes. With a comfort-food menu 
heavy on local ingredients, Hinesburgh 
Public House aims to change that, and 
my experiences on both visits to the 
month-and-a-half-old restaurant were 
nearly faultless. 

Besides the anonymity conundrum, I 
had the opportunity to address another 
eternal restaurant diner’s quandary: Can 
a kitchen operate smoothly without its 
chef? My first meal at the Public House 
turned out to fall on Beede's day off, and, 
in this case, I can answer with a firm yes. 

Going in, I managed my expectations 
for the small-town, 120-seat restaurant. 
Its location in a former Saputo cheese 
plant didn’t augur well for ambiance. 
Inside, however, I found the high ceilings 
lent the space a certain industrial 
chic, while contrasting homey notes 
came from a potbellied stove near the 
entrance; rugs hand-hooked by Patten’s 
wife, Kathleen; and mismatched vintage 

As far as I could tell, service was 
attentive at all tables, not just mine. But 
the real reason to love the Public House 



The restaurant’s owners have danced 
around the word "gastropub,” preferring 
to emphasize the down-home, 
community aspect of the business. The 
Pattens opened the Public House hoping 
to bring Hinesburg "hearty, healthy, 
made-from-scratch and locally sourced 
Vermont food” and sold $500 shares 
in the restaurant, giving locals a true 
stake in the business. So perhaps it’s 


more enlightened than your average 
gastropub, but that’s still the best way 
to describe the fare: innovative takes 
on classic pub grub alongside excellent 
brews from the likes of Middlebury’s 
Drop-In Brewing Company. 

And the kitchen excels at snacks to 
pair with a good beer. While every meal 
starts with warm, fluffy house focaccia 
drizzled with garlic-infused olive oil, I 


the form of soft pretzels. 

Good choice. Emerging fiery hot from 
the oven, the pair of good-sized pretzels 
was lusciously buttery and sprinkled 
with just the right amount of chunky sea 
salt. Homemade maple-Dijon mustard 
balanced sweetness and heat, and the 
whole tiling was topped with a welcome 
addition of chopped apple matchsticks. 

The house free-range chicken wings 
were uniformly crisp outside, tender 
inside and coated in an addictive sauce 
that sweetened tangy Mame blueberries 
with a touch of maple. 

Perch fingers, an uncommon menu 
addition, proved to be a true taste of 
Vermont terroir. The little chunks of 
flaky Lake Champlain fish were crusted 
in crisp cormneal, then served with 
creamy, mild house tartar sauce. Pink 
pickled cabbage added a welcome burst 
of acid. 

A touch of pucker also defined the 
kale and beet salad, which combined 
the locally grown veggies with chunks 
of blue cheese, Granny Smith apples 
and crunchy candied pecans in a spiced- 
cranberry vinaigrette. The salad stood 
out not only for its bold, uncommon 
flavors but for its apt use of local 
ingredients in the dead of winter. 

Strategic local sourcing is perhaps 
the greatest strength of Beede’s kitchen. 
The chef admits that, with a static menu 
featuring just a few daily specials, he 
can’t offer consistent local sourcing of 
his whole roster. But the lion’s share 
of the food is still produced not just in 
Vermont but in the Hinesburg area. 

Key to that system: dishes that morph 
daily with availability. Hinesburg’s 
Grass Roots Farm provides most of the 
restaurant’s beef, including the grass- 
fed cuts in the Daily Braise, but the dish 
varies depending on the chunks available 
that day. When I tried it, shoulder was 
the boeuf du jour. Later in the week, it 
was a mighty slab of beef osso bucco. 

Either way, the dish was delectable. 
The beef was cooked to fork tenderness 


II 


more food after the 

classifieds section. Page 45 
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but didn’t fall apart in overdone strands. 
Bathed in a hearty demi-glace, it had the 
slightly mineral flavor of grass-fed beef, 
but the dish as a whole didn’t skimp on 
fatty decadence. That was partly owing 
to the accompanying polenta, tasting of 
garlic and cream. Thinly sliced carrot 
coins were sweetened with a whisper of 
maple, and benefited even more from a 
liberal dose of butter. 

The always-available chicken pot 
pie was another eminently comforting, 
wholly delicious braise. In a velvety, 
herbaceous sauce, chicken, potatoes, 
carrots and celery were all cooked 
to perfection. The miniature skillet 
in which the dish was served was 
thoroughly covered with buttery puff 
pastry, ensuring that not a bite was 
missing its crust. 

Millhouse Mac & Cheese was 
emboldened by pickled jalapenos, which 
contributed a hint of heat to the whole 
dish and touches of acid to the individual 
slices. Vermont Smoke and Cure bacon, 
hand-delivered from the factory next 
door, added a meaty bite. But it was the 
Bechamel-based cheese sauce — slightly 
chewy with melted Cabot Extra Sharp, 
Vermont Farmstead Cheese Company 
cheddar and imported Asiago — that 
made this bread-crumb-topped classic 
a delight. 

Speaking of classics, any pub worth its 
salt better have a burger worth chowing 
down on. The Public House’s “Hines” , 
burger is just that. 

I don’t know what alchemy Beede | 
uses, but he’s achieved the nearly * 
impossible — a juicy grass-fed burger. 5 
Though the thick patty was cooked 
slightly over my requested medium, the 
center still ran with delectable moisture. 
The outside had a pleasant char. With a 
layer of melted Grafton Village Cheese 
Company cheddar and a rustic bun from 
Stewart’s Bakery in Williston (the Public 
House has since switched to Klinger's 
Bread Company), the sandwich was 
enormously satisfying all around. 

Points to the chef, too, for topping 
the burger only with lettuce, onion 
and a crispy rasher of bacon from next 
door. Out-of-season tomatoes simply 
didn’t make the cut. They'll be back in 
the spring, Beede says. The plate’s only 
disappointment was a pile of hand-cut 
fries that could have used another trip to 
the fryer for optimal crunch. 

Though I was stuffed by the end of 
the main course, I wouldn’t have said 
no to a warm chocolate cake or a creme 
brulee with great local ingredients. But 



dessert doesn’t seem to be a priority at 
Hinesburgh Public House. The kitchen 
focuses on savory items, leaving sweets 
to Hinesburg’s Spoon & Sparrow Bakery. 

The desserts are laid out invitingly 
at the front of the restaurant, next to a 
grab-and-go fridge that holds Vermont 
Smoke & Cure RealSticks and Vermont 
Sweetwater Bottling Company sodas. 
Having to choose from the cheesecakes, 
carrot cakes and individually wrapped 
whoopee pies — plated by a server — felt 
like a letdown at the end of our exciting 
meals. The whoopee pie I tried was 
intensely chocolaty and all-around tasty, 
if a little dry. But that postscript just 
didn’t feel in step with the rest of the 

That minor drawback doesn't seem 
to be keeping diners away from the 
Public House. Even on a Wednesday 
night, the restaurant was packed to the 


gills at around 8 p.m. When I tried to call 
for a Saturday reservation, I was told 
weekend reservations usually require at 
least a couple of days’ advance notice. 

It's clear why. Much as Cornerstone 
Pub & Kitchen has filled a void by 
providing excellent food in Barre, 
Hinesburgh Public House serves a 
pressing need in an area where the 
nearest dinner option is a gas-station 
Subway. The place didn’t have to be as 
good as it is. But, even in its early days, 
the restaurant is thoroughly Vermont 
and thoroughly delicious. And there’s no 
faking that just because a critic walked 
in the door. ® 


D!S»ln 10516 ' 

hinesburghpublichouse.com 


What’s a 
DOUGHBOY? 


' Our own creation of chicken, 
cheese & spices wrapped 
in pizza dough. 

Over 1 Million 
Sold 

(since 1995 in Saratoga Springs, NY...) 

Now in Burlington! 


Serving authentic ethnic 
street food and creative 
classics with a twist! 


EsplranTo 

Great Food Fast, Fresh 
(i Friendly! 

Lunch • Dinner • Late Night 



Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 



126 COLLEGE ST.. BURLINGTON 
802.863.S200 
WWW.UMANTE.COM 


11™ ANNUAL ITALIAN 
REGIONAL DINNER SERIES 


Each week, in addition 
to our regular menu. 

3 COURSES for $38 

from a different region 

Piedmont Feb 5-8 
Sardinia Feb 19-22 
Emilia Romagna 

Feb 26-Mar 1 

Tuscany Mar 5-8 












Falling Down, 
Cracking Up 


F or the past 40 years, Tom Murphy has made a career out of clowning 
around. ' e physical comedian, who originally moved to Vermont 
as a professional acrobatic skier, eventually turned his talents to 
the stage and never looked back. A passion for performing took him to 
Europe, where he won an international circus competition in Paris in 1987. 
A year later, 13 sold-out shows on Broadway garnered rave reviews for 
unique style of slapstick humor. ' e funnyman, who has taught his craft 
at esteemed institutions worldwide, stumbles and trips his way through 
"Laugh Til You Die" to close out Lost Nation ' eater's Winterfest. 


Conscious Collaboration 


When Israel and Palestine are used in the same sentence, the pairing most often concerns 
confl ict and negativity. An ensemble of young adults ages 17 to 21 aims to change that. 
Heartbeat, an Israeli-Palestinian youth musicians’ collective, brings Jews and Arabs together 
through a shared love of creative expression and a commitment to nonviolence. The group’s 
original song"Bukra Fi Mishmish” — Arabic for "when pigs fly” — features the instrumental, 
vocal and songwriting skills of its members. M ultilingual lyrics include the following translated 
from Hebrew: "We’ll break down the walls / and take down the fl ags / and then we’ll discover / 
a world where everything is possible." 



AND Have never had a child before 

OR, ............Have had preeclampsia in the past 

OR, Have Type 1 diabetes 

OR Have a persona] or family history 

of hypertension or preeclampsia 

THEN 

If you are interested please call 
802-656-0309 for more information. 



SUNDAY 

2.24.13 

4pm-9pm 

MARDI GRAS 

GUMBO! 

COOK-OFF 

$10 AT THE DOOR 
INCLUDES 
TASTING & 
RAFFLE 

ALL PROCEEDS 
TO BENEFIT 
THE JERICHO 
UNDERHILL 
FIRE DEPARTMENT'S 
100 th 

ANNIVERSARY 

CELEBRATION 



calendar 


health & fitness 

GUIDED MEDITATION: Mama Ehrich guides an 
explorative weekly practice. Rainbow Institute, 
Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. £11 suggested donation. 
Info. 238-7908. 

MEDITATION a DISCUSSION: Powerful energies 
arise from this participant-led session, followed by 
20 minutes of meditation and a brief discussion. 
Inspired Yoga Studios. Jay. 5:45-7 p.m. Donations 
accepted. Info, 988-0449. 
sacred CO-CREATION: Brennan Healing Science 
practitioner Nessa Rothstein leads guided medita- 
tion and visualization with sacred geometry. 
Hunger Mountain co-op. Montpelier, 5:30-7 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202 . 

'80S WORKOUT WEDNESDAYS: Break out the span- 
dex and sweat bands, and get moving to aerobic 
workout videos led by Jane Fonda and Richard 
Simmons. Big Picture Theater & Cafe, Waitsfield, 
8-10 a.m. $2. Info, 496-8994. 


kids 

BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 
parents convene for playtime and sharing. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, williston, 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
Free: preregister. Info. 658-3659. 

ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: Children and their adult 
caregivers immerse themselves in singing and 
other activities. American Legion, Enosburg Falls, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426, 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Youngsters find entertain- 
ment in creative activities and snack time. Bent 
Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers lis- 
ten to age-appropriate lit. Highgate Public Library, 
11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 


LIGHTS. CAMERA. ACTION!: Middlebury Community 
Television leads a four-day workshop for movie 
lovers in grades 3 and up, who use high-tech 
equipment to shoot and edit several short films, 
llsley Public Library. Middlebury. 9 a.m.-noon. Free: 
preregister: limited space. Info. 388-4097 . 

MOVING a. GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 
5-year-olds jam out to rock-and-roll and world-beat 
tunes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


owls & THEIR CALLS: Young minds discover 
how these hooting hunters communicate and 
catch prey. Vermont Institute of Natural Science. 
Ouechee. 11 a.m. Regular admission. $9-11: free for 
kids ages 3 and under. Info, 359-5000. ext. 223. 
PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: PRESTO! 


on animals in disguise and Investigate how these 
crafty creatures blend in with their surroundings. 
North Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 10-11:30 


RAPTORS UP CLOSE: Avian enthusiasts learn about 
the lives of falcons and owls. Vermont Institute of 
Natural Science. Quechee. 2 p,m. Regular admis- 
sion. $9-11: free for kids ages 3 and under. Info, 
359-5000, ext. 223. 


storytelling engage young minds. NCSS Family 
Center, St Albans, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Read-aloud tales 
pave the way for themed art nature and cooking 
projects. Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield. 10-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: Preschoolers 
stretch their reading skills through activities 
involving puppets and picture books. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
878-6956. 

WINTER MYSTERIES: Little ones ages 3 to 5 and 
their adult companions follow clues to discover 
which animals have been out and about this sea- 
son. Green Mountain Audubon Center, Huntington. 
10-11 a.m. $8-10 per adult/child pair: $4 per ad- 
ditional child: preregister. Info, 434-3068. 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs leam 
about moviemaking with local television experts. 


llsley Public Library, Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister: limited space. Info. 388-4097. 

CONSORTIUM ARDESA: Clarinetist Marianne 
Gythfeldt, pianist Ellen Hwangbo and horn player 
Ann Ellsworth perform various works by SUNY 
composers. Preconcert talk. 6:30 p.m.; concert 7:30 
p.m. E. Glenn Giltz Auditorium. Hawkins Hall, SUNY 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-565-0145. 
DARK GREEN FOLK WITH JOSH SCHLOSSBERG: 

The singer-songwriter's life in the forested foothills 
of the Green Mountains informs originals, covers 
and traditional tunes. Big Picture Theater 8. Cafe. 
Waitsfield. 7:30 p.m. $5. Info, 496-8994 . 

■ROCKET SHOP' LIVE: Aaron Flinn. Kat Wright and 
Brett Hughes perform at this monthly concert se- 
ries hosted by MC Matt Gadouas. Proceeds benefit 
Big Heavy World. Main street Landing Performing 
Arts Center. Burlington, free musicians' panel 
discussion at 7 p.m.: concert. 8 p.m. $5 suggested 
donation. Info. 865-1140. 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG WITH 
RICH & LAURA ATKINSON: This experienced pair of 
musical leaders provides instrumental accompani- 
ment to participants' voices. No experience neces- 
sary. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 6:45 p.m. 
Free. Info, 426-3581. 

THE BLACK ARM BAND: In their U.S. premiere. 
Australia's finest Aboriginal musicians present dirt- 
song, a multimedia performance in native languag- 
es that portrays the emotions of 'place.* Spaulding 
Auditorium, Hopkins center. Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N.H., 7 p.m. $10-15. Info, 603-646-2422. 

outdoors 

FAMILY FUN WEEK: in addition to 105K of skiing 
terrain, kids and their caregivers snowshoe. ice 
skate and sit by outdoor fires, or stay warm inside 
with crafts and games. Craftsbury Outdoor Center. 
10 a.m,-8 p,m. Free. Info. 586-7767. 

SLEIGH RIDE WEEK: If a blanket of snow remains, 
horses pull folks across farm fields. In observance 
of Presidents’ Day. the film A Place in the Land 
screens on the hour from 10:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 10 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. $3-12: free for kids 2 and under. Info, 457-2355. 

seminars 

BEGINNER COMPUTER CLASS: Those looking to 
become tech savvy hone basic internet skills. 

Milton Public Library. 6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. 

INTERNET TOOLS FOR ARTISTS: BCA Centers 

communication and art directors, Eric Ford and 
David Barron, discuss effective ways to create 
websites and attract online customers. BCA Center. 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. $13-15. Info, 877-324-6386. 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE: CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY CHAPTER MEETING: GE Healthcare engi- 
neering manager Sebastien Spicer outlines ways 
to avoid safety recalls in a legacy software medical 
device. Doubletree Hotel. South Burlington. 5:30- 
8:15 p.m. $25-35 includes dinner. Info. 735-5359, 
SPEND SMART SERIES: This practical Introduction 
to money management focuses on personalized 
financial goals, Champlain Valley Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 860- 
1417. ext. 114. 

sport 

players swing their paddles in singles and doubles 
matches. Knights of Columbus, Rutland, 7-10 p.m. 
Free for first two sessions: $30 annual member- 
ship. Info. 247-5913. 

NIGHT RIDERS: Skiers and riders compete in the 
inuminateo terrain parks for prizes. Bolton Valley 
Resort. 4:30-8 p.m. $18 includes lift ticket: $12 for 
season-pass holders. Info. 877-926-5866. 

TRAPP NORDIC cup 2012-13: Race against the 
clock in this weekly nordic 5K skate and/or timed 
trial at the home of the first cross-country ski 
center in the U.S. Trapp Family Lodge Nordic Center, 
Stowe. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $8 plus trail pass; see trap- 
pfamily.com for specific prices. Info, 253-5719, 


talks 

BARBARA JORDAN & DON KELLERAN: The active 
athletes, both in their 70s and members of the 
Vermont Senior Games Association, discuss health 
and well-being in 'Fit After 50.' Richmond Free 
Library. 1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 434-6600. 

CATHERINE CABEEN: in the lecture-demonstration 
’Hair Trigger: Femininity. Objectification and 
Violence,' the Middlebury college assistant profes- 
sor of dance presents her collaborative piece 
Fire! Dance Theatre, Mahaney Center for the Arts. 
Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168 . 
SANDY R EIDER. DEBORAH KAHN & JENNIFER 
STELLA: In "Forced Vaccination: Who Is Calling the 
Shots?" the Vermont Coalition for Vaccine Choice 
members explain legislative and agency involve- 
ment in this controversial subject. A O&A follows. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 6-8 p.m, Free. 
Info, 626-6007. 

SHIFALI MISRA: The St. Michael's College political- 
science professor presents “The European Crisis 
and Europe's Democratic Deficit.' Room 315, St. 
Edmund's Hall, St. Michael's College, Colchester, 
3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 

STEVE & TERRI TITCOMB: The well-traveled couple 
presents a narrated slide show of their 14-day 
trek around Mont Blanc via France. Italy and 
Switzerland. Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 207-249-6138. 

theater 

'HAMLET: Joanne Farrell directs Champlain 
Theatre's take on Shakespeare's famous tragedy 
about a vengeful prince's plot against his uncle. 
Alumni Auditorium, Champlain College, Burlington. 
7:30 p.m. $10-20; free for Champlain students with 
valid ID. info, 865-5468. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST: Northern 
Stage produces Oscar Wildes comedy about a 
man's double life within the constraints of Victorian 
society. Briggs Opera House, White River Junction. 
7:30 p.m. $10-60. Info. 296-7000. 

THE SECRET LIFE OF BEES': As part Of its 
■Literature to Life" program, the American Place 
Theatre presents a verbatim adaptation of Sue 
Monk Kidd's bestseller about a young girl's ad- 
ventures during the Civil Rights era. Discussions 
precede and follow the show. Dibden Center for 
the Arts. Johnson State College, 8 p.m. Free. Info, 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: The Johnson State College 
Women's Center hosts a conversation about 
The New Feminist Agenda: Defining the Next 
Revolution for Women . Work, and Family, by 
former Vermont Governor Madeleine Kunin. Dewey 
Community Center, Johnson State College, noon-1 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 635-1259. 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: LINCOLN: 
BICENTENNIAL OF HIS BIRTH: John Turner elicits 
opinions about Doris Kearns Goodwin's Team of 
Rivals. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, williston, 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and prose 
of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must join the 

Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free: preregister at 
meetup.com. Info, 383-8104. 


THU. 21 


agriculture 



busitiess 

VERMONT VENTURE NETWORK MEETING: 

Peter Asch, CEO of Winooski's TWincraft Soap, 
discusses the company's evolution, including its 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


comedy 

TOM MURPHY: in ’Laugh Til You Ole.’ the inter- 
nationally renowned performer takes clowning 
around quite literally with his unique brand of 
slapstick humor. See calendar spotlight. Montpelii 
City Hall Auditorium, 7:30 p.m. $10-20: for ages 6 


CIRC ALTERNATIVES TASK FORCE MEETING: 

Circumferential Hi] ' ” " 


VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY MIXER: Folks 

celebrate 175 years of the Green Mountain State's 
past while networking with area professionals 
in a lighthearted atmosphere. Vermont Heritage 
Galleries, Barre. 5-7 p.m. $10: preregister at central- 


etc. 


BE A HISTORY HELPER): The Vermont History 
Museum hosts an informational session for 
like-minded community members interested in 
becoming volunteer tour guides. Vermont History 
Museum, Montpelier, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 




film 

2013 ACADEMY AWARD-NOMINATED SHORTS 
SCREENINGS: See WED.20, 7:30 p.m. 

’A ROYAL AFFAIR - : In Nikola) Arcel's Oscar- 
nominated historical drama, a young queen's dif- 

in love with her physician. Film House. Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts Center. Burlington, 7 p.m. 
Free: first come, first served. Info. 540-3018 . 

A SENSE OF WONDER’: Kaiulanee Lees biographi- 
cal film portrays groundbreaking environmentalist 
Rachel Carson during the last year of her life. Upper 
Valley Food Co-op. white River Junction, 7-9 p.m. 

COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: THE 

Melograna's documentary follows the journey of 
outspoken civil-rights leader Whitney M. Young Jr. 
Catamount Arts Center. St. Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free, 
Info, 748-2600. 

•HYDE PARK ON HUDSON’: See WE0.20. 7:30 p,m. 
SAVING LINCOLN': See WED.20, 5:30 p.m. 

STOWE MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: See WED.20. 


UVM BODY IN FILM SERIES: ’SECONDS’: Rock 




games 

INTERMEDIATE BRIDGE CLASS: Louise Acker 


health & fitness 





r^Zy, 


SCHOOL 

VACATION 

CLASS 

Paracord Survival Bracelet 

Tuesday, February 26th 

1 :00 p.m. *$15 per child, 
includes a snack 

Call 288-9666 to register. 


VACCINE 

STUDY 

OUR COMMUNITY 
IS PART OF THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE 
FOR DENGUE FEVER 


Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 



For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


Call 656-0013 or 

fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



calendar 
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THU. 21 « P.49 

The Liar' : Jamie Horton directs the Dartmouth 
Department of Theater's production of David Ives' 
adaptation of a 17th-century comedy, concern- 
ing a privileged young man learning the ways of 
world in Paris. Moore Theater, Hopkins center. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H.. 8 p.m. $5-19. 
Info. 603-646-2422. 

words 

PosT-coLonia Lafrica : Community members 
share ideas about Jonny Steinberg's Sizwe's 
Test: A Young Man's Journey Through Africa's 
AIDS Epidemic, Morristown Centennial Library. 
Morrisville. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 888-2616. 


fri .22 

annual event features performances from students 
in the Shakespeare workshop, as well as live music 
and local artwork, chapel. Vermont college of Fine 
Arts Montpelier. 6-8 p.m. Free: ages 10 to 18 prereg- 
ister to submit art . Info. 223-1010. 

comedy 

Tom mur Phy : See THU.21, 7:30 p.m. 


cotnmunity 

meeTing : Locals vote on logistical details and 
share ideas about how to best improve the agricul- 
tural gathering. Community Room. Richmond Free 
Library. 11:30 a.m.-l p,m. Free. Info, 999-7514. 

dance 

BaLLroom Lesson & Dance socia L: Singles and 
couples of all experience levels take a twirl. Lesson 
7-8 p.m.: open dancing 8-10 p.m. Jazzercize Studio. 
Williston. 7-10 p.m. $14. Info. 862-2269. 
maDroBin conTra Dance : Folks in clean, soft- 
soled shoes move and groove to music by the 
Irregulars in traditional New England social dances. 
All dances are taught First Congregational Church. 
Burlington. 8-11 p.m. $5-10. Info. 503-1251. 

Queen ciTyTango miLonga ; No partner is 

required for welcoming the weekend in the 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled shoes. 
Introductory session from 7-7:45 p.m. North End 
Studios. Burlington, 7-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648, 

etc. 

crea Tea Vision Boar D: Life-empowerment 
coach Marianne Mullen demonstrates how visual 
representations of goals can manifest positive 
change. Hunger Mountain Co-op, Montpelier, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. $7-10: preregister. Info. 223-8000. 

film 

BesT in show: Busan inTerna Tiona L f iLm 
f esTiVa L s creenings : Cho Young-Jung, 



"It's about celebrating nerdiness," 
says Doug Dickey, planning com- 
mittee cochair and assistant dean 
of UVM's College of Engineering 
and Mathematical Sciences. The 
VERMONT FIRST TECH CHALLENGE 
TOURNAMENT pits teams of 7th to 
12th graders against each other in 
"Ring It Up," a robotics competition 
rife with difficult challenges and ever- 
changing alliances. The high-tech 
tourney is designed to encourage 
youthful participants — and onlookers 
— to pursue their Interests in science, 
technology, engineering and math. 


PARENTS PICK 


Lotsa’Bots 



©Have you seen our new 
mobile site atkidsvt.com? 

Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 



programmer of Asia's largest cinematic celebra- 
tion. presents a curated selection of new acting 
talent and first-time directors. Loew Auditorium, 
Black Family Visual Arts Center, Dartmouth College. 
Hanover. N.H.. 7 p.m. $5-10. Info, 603-646-2422. 
‘Ju5T45minuTesTo Broa Dway 1 :HenryJaglom 
directs this comedic drama about an actress who 
returns to her parents* country home for Passover 
and finds herself in the midst of family turmoil. 
Catamount Arts Center. St. Johnsbury. 5:30 p.m. & 
7:30 p.m. $4-8. Info, 748-2600 . 

Cotillard stars opposite Matthias Schoenaerts in 
Jacques Audiard's drama about the relationship 
that develops between a single father and a beauti- 
ful woman after she loses her legs in an accident. 
Catamount Arts Center. St. Johnsbury. 5:30 p.m. & 
7:30 p.m. $4-8. Info. 748-2600. 

food & drink 

aLL-you-can-eaTfish fry : Locals fill up on fried 
or baked haddock. French fries, coleslaw and des- 
sert St Ambrose Parish. Bristol. 5-7 p.m. $5-12; $35 
forfamilyoffive. Info. 453-2488. 

BLuesTar moThers mexican nighT: Plates of 

nachos with all the fixings fuel diners for dancing 
to the live entertainment that follows. VFW Post 
Essex Junction, 5-7 p.m. Cost of food and drink. 

Info. 878-0700. 

communi Ty Dinner : Folks share camaraderie and 
conversation over homemade soups, corn bread 
and dessert. United Church of Hinesburg, 5:30-7 
p.m. Donations Info. 482-3352. 

LenTen fish Dinner : Neighbors gather for a 
shared meal of seafood, soup, salad and dessert. 
Children's menu available. St. Augustine's Catholic 
Church, Montpelier. 5-6:30 p.m. $6-10: free for ages 
3 and under. Info. 793-4276. 

health & fitness 

sVoiDfeLLswiTh imPro VeD sTeBiLiTy: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 
for seniors concerned about their balance. Pines 
Senior Living Community. South Burlington, 10 a.m. 
$5. Info. 658-7477. 


kids 

enos Burg faLLssTory h our : Young ones show 
up for fables and finger crafts. Enosburg Public 
Library. 9-10 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
fairfax communi Ty PLaygrou P: Kiddos 
convene for fun via crafts, circle time and snacks. 
Health Room. Bellows Free Academy. Fairfax, 

9- 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. S27-5426. 

isLe La moTTe PLaygrou P: stories and crafts 
make for creative play. Isle La Motte Elementary 
School. 7:30-9:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

LighTs. camera. acTion!:SeeWED.20.9 

magic: The gaThering : Decks of cards determine 
the arsenal with which participants, or 'planeswalk- 
ers.' fight others for glory, knowledge and conquest 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 6-8 p.m. Free: for 
grades 6 and up. 

miDDLe schoo L PLanners & heLPers : Lit lovers 
In grades 6 to 8 plan cool projects for the library. 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 3:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 878-6955. 

mon Tgomery Turn BLeTime: Physical fitness 
activities help build strong muscles. Montgomery 
Elementary School. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
owLs & Their c a LLs: See WED.20. 11a.m. 
raPTors uP cLose : See WED.20. 2 p.m. 

Matthew Witten helps kids start the day with tunes 
and tales of adventure. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 
swan Ton P Laygrou P: kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play and 
snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. Swanton. 

10- 11:30 a.m. Free, Info. 527-5426. 

ToDDLer yoga & sTories : Little ones up to age 
5 stretch their bodies ana imaginations with Karen 


Allen. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 
10:15 a.m. Free: preregister. Info, 878-4918. 


music 

corey h arris : The singer and guitarist informs 
his version of the blues with the street music of 
New Orleans, West African culture and reggae. UVM 
Recital Hall. Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. $15-20. Info. 
863-5966. 

take center stage at this musical gathering open 
to all playing styles. Recycled Reading of Vermont 
Bristol. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 453-5982. 
inDigo gir Ls: Soulful harmonies and insightful 
lyrics from the Grammy Award-winnning folk duo 
are accompanied by the Shadowboxers, who also 
open the show, Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
$38.50. Info. 863-5966 . 

John Da Ly: Back by popular demand, this 
singer-songwriter plays acoustic originals. Brown 
Dog Books & Gifts, Hinesburg. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 

r ock- iT science concer T: Young musicians per- 
form the culmination of a week’s worth of practicing 
with the Grift's Clint Bierman and his rocker friends. 
Town Hall Theater. Middlebury. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 

session americana wiTh PaThuLL: The folk 
singer-songwriter's compelling vocals warm up 
the stage for the Boston-based band, who bring an 
experimental edge to roots rock. Haybarn Theatre. 
Goddard College, Plainfield, 8 p.m. $15-20. Info, 

interactive songs come to life as this inventive duo 
embraces improvisation and audience participa- 
tion. Richmond Free Library. 6:30 p.m. Donations: 
cash bar. Info. 434-3654 . 

TheTa Lich Quar TeT: Widely regarded as one of 
Europe's finest chamber ensembles, the foursome 
embodies Czech musical tradition with selections 
from Beethoven, JanAtekand Dvorak, chandler 
Music Hall. Randolph. 7:30 p.m. $32-35. Info. 

war LD music Percussion ensem BLe: Hafiz 

Shabazz directs Dartmouth College students in 
'Carnival Time — Hot, Hot. Hot!" sharing the stage 
with the noted Haitian musicians of Lakou Mizik. 
Spaulding Auditorium. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth 
College. Hanover. N.H., 8 p.m. $10-30. Info. 
603-646-2422. 

outdoors 

f amiLy fun week: See WED.20. 10 a.m. -6 p.m. 
fuLLmoon snowshoe hike: Explore the hills of 
Montpelier by lunar light and learn about local wild- 
life along the way. Snowshoes and hot chocolate 
provided. North Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 
7-8:30 p.rn. $5-10. Info. 229-6206. 
sLeigh r iDeweek: See WED.20. 10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 



fri Day nighT ski & Dine : Kids and adults workup 
an appetite on illuminated slopes. Lessons avail- 
able for beginners. Cochran's Ski Area, Richmond. 
5-8 p.m. $5-10: $25 lesson, info. 434-2479. 

talks 

a r T: Professor of art history Cynthia Packert 
facilitates a conversation about the recently 
acquired "Monkey Business." an 18th-century Indian 
painting. A light lunch follows. Middlebury College 
Museum of Art, 12:15 p.m. Free to college students 
with valid ID: community donations accepted. Info, 

PaTricia a . Pre Lock : The dean of UVM'S 
college of Nursing and Health Sciences presents 
‘Understanding Autism and the Role of Parent 
Training in Intervention." Faith United Methodist 
Church, South Burlington, 2 p.m. $5. Info. 864-3516. 

theater 

'oLice in won Dor LanD': See THU.21, 1 p.m. 






Miss a week? It's all there. 


Extra! Extra! 


Download a recent issue 
and keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, articles 
and events are included — even the ads. 
Browse the personals ads, classifieds and 
comics. Anyone anywhere can now read 
Seven Days cover to cover. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to 
watch Stuck in Vermont videos and 
hear the Tour Date podcast. Read up- 
to-the-minute blog headlines from 

Off Message and Bite Club. 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone Newsstand 
for free today at sevendaysvt.com. 


Available on the 

V AppStore 






TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO SPEAKERS OF 
OTHER LANGUAGES 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM 

Spend four weeks this July learning to 
teach English as a worldwide language 

www.smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 


Saint Michaels 
Colleges';™ 


ma 


WE STAY 
UP LATE! 


155 Dorset Street • South Burlington • 802.863.1066 • www.umallvt.c< 
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LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 




UNDERWATER IMAGES IN WATERCOLOR 
WORKSHOP: Karen Abbruscato teaches budding 





Bethany Church's sister parish in El Salvador. 
Dinner, 6 p.m.: concert, 7 p.m. Bethany church. 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. Donations; $5-10 for dinner. Info. 

CABIN FEVER CONCERT SERIES: PETE 
SUTHERLAND & josh BROOKS: Vermont’s famous 
fiddler pairs up with the singer-songwriter for 
an evening of spirited original music. Walkover 
Gallery & Concert Room. Bristol. B p.m. $15-20. Info. 

HIGHFALUTIN HOOTENANNEY: The Hokum 
Brothers join BandAnna to provide live tunes at 
this dance-party benefit for the Schlein family, 
who lost their New Haven home in a recent fire. 
Burnham Hall. Uncola 7 p.m. Donations: cash bar. 
info. 989-5132. 

SUSIE SMOLEN: In 'Made in America; Voices of 
Labor in story and Song." the Rochester singer 
performs music reflective of the working-class 
experience from 1897 to 1983. Chandler Gallery, 
Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $10 suggested donation; cash 
bar. Info, 728-6464. 

VAL MINDEL. EMILY MILLER 8. THE SOAKED OATS: 

Old-time harmonies fill the air when this mother- 
daughter duo teams up with the trio for an evening 
of traditional American music, Christ Church 
Presbyterian, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $10 suggested 
donation. Info. 355-4216. 

outdoors 

BIRD-MONITORING WALK: Experienced avian 
seekers lead participants on a morning stroll to lo- 

of Vermont Museum. Huntington. 8-9:30 a.m. Free: 

BOLTON BACKCOUNTRY TOUR: The Friends of 

appropriate terrain to intermediate and advanced 
cross-country skiers and snowshoers, Bolton 
Valley Nordic Center, 1-3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 

family FUN WEEK: See WE0.20. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 


OWL PROWL: SHELBURNE: Participants take 
a walk through the habitat of these nocturnal 
predators, then meet them in person through 
an Outreach for Earth stewardship educator. 
Shelburne Farms, 7-9 p.m. $5-10: preregister: for 



rolling acres. Rides leave every half hour: seats are 
first come, first served. Shelburne Farms, 11 a.m.-2 
p.m. $6-8; free for kids under 3. Info, 985-8442. 



BOLTON AFTER DARK: After the sun goes down, 
skiers and snowboarders explore Vermont's most 



PLATTSBURGH ROLLER DERBY: BLOODY 
VALENTINE BOUT: New Yorks fiercest females 



theater 

•HAMLET: See WE0.20, 7:30 p.m. 

THE COMPLETE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABRIDGED)': 

THE HEIDI CHRONICLES': See THU, 21, 7:30 p.m. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST: See 

THE LIAR': see THU.21, 8 p.m. 




seminars 

genealogy workshop: Members of the 




HEALTHSOURCE 


FLETCHER ALLEN IS BRINGING GOOD HEALTH TO YOU 


SAVE THE FISH (AND EAT THEM TOO!): SELECTING AND 
PREPARING SUSTAINABLE NEW ENGLAND SEAFOOD 

Olaf Jensen, PhD, Institute of Marine & Coastal Sciences, Rutgers University 
when Tuesday, February 19, 6:30-8:30 pm 
where Davis Auditorium, Medical Center Campus 

THE ART OF GROWING FOOD 

Ellen Ecker Ogden, author of The Complete Kitchen Garden 
when Tuesday, February 26, 6:30-8:00 pm 
where Davis Auditorium, Medical Center Campus 


Healthsource educational programs are offered by Community Health 
Improvement at Fletcher Allen. These programs are FREE and offer healthy 
lifestyle classes. Pre-registration is required by calling (802) 847-2278 or 
registering online at FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource. Please note class 
location and directions are provided upon registration. FREE parking is 
available onsite for all classes. 

FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource 




We're seeking a 
marketing specialist 
with top-notch 
social media and 
l writing skills to 

1 join our team. 

— Jessica Godfrey 

Marketing Specialist 


hiring.nrgsystems.com 


^ Global leader in wind 
measurement technology' 


calendar 




The Edge is raffling one Apple product per day, between February 20-28th. 
Stop by to enter. No purchase necessary. 

Take Advantage of our great End - of - Month Specials. Mention this ad and get an extra month free when you purchase a yearly membership between February 20-28th. 


Essex (802) 879-7734 x2 
Williston (802)860-3343 
S. Burlington (802) 658-0001 or (802) 658-0002 


EDGE 


EDGEUT.COM INFO@EDGEUT.COM 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVTXOM/POSTEVENT - 


women's PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed ladies of 



Info, 864-0123. 

talks 

EDWARDS & JANET SMITH: Drawing on 40 years 
of experience, the couple discuss how transcen- 

ideal health. Pickering Room. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. 2-3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 923-6782 . 

THE ABOLITIONISTS': Excerpts from the PBS his- 
torical drama spark conversation about key figures 
in the antislavery movement and how it mani- 
fested in Vermont. Rokeby Museum. Ferrisburgh. 2 

VINCE FEENEY: The local author and histo- 
rian presents 'Freemasons. Unitarians and the 
Founding of UVM." A Q8.A follows. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 2-3 pm Free. Info. 86S-7121. 

theater 

THE HEIDI CHRONICLES': See THU.21. 2 p.m. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST: See 

WED.20. S p.m. 

THE MET: LIVE IN HO SERIES: MIDDLEBURY: See 



words 



MON. 25 

TAX-PREPARATION HELP: See WED.20. 9:1S a.m.. 



music 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music Store, 
south Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-0030, 

SAMBATUCAOA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New 

players are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 

seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Community members 
enter the high-tech age and gain valuable knowl- 
edge. Tracy Hall, Norwich, 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 223-3403. 

INTERNET ESSENTIALS WORKSHOP: Ted Horton 
teaches participants how to navigate the world- 
wide web via different search engines. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 3-4:30 p.m. $3 suggested 
donation; preregister. Info, 865-7217, 

VERMONT TOURISM TEAM ROADSHOW: Members 

of the Vermont Department of Tourism and 
Marketing present the latest research on the in- 
state destinations and spending of travelers. La 
Quinta Inn and Suites. SL Albans. 2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister at vermontpartners.org. Info. 




l A /VfflTOODt, _ 

Womens Expo 


Inform snnsnce 1 Inspire 

Make a Change, Be Inspired, Bigger and Better Than Ever! 

Saturday February 23, 2013 

Sheraton Conference Center, Burlington, VT • 10:00am - 4:00pm 

Goody Bags • Door Prizes • FREE Seminars 

for a full list of exhibitors and seminar descriptions visit 

earn to www.VermontWomensExpo.com cS/o« 

ielly Dance prmentod by WCAX • 95 TriphX Home C. 


"ZT. SEVEN DAYS 


"This was such a great experience. The doctors 
and nurses were wonderful. The nurses took really 
good care of us. The whole place was great. We are 
so thankful." Kayla and Jeff Maclay have a lot to 
be thankful for. Their first born - their son Jayden 
Matthew - was born on February 6 and weighed 
6lb/l5oz. He was sleeping soundly when we arrived 
and we couldn't tell who he looked like but Mom 
says Dad and dad says Mom - so maybe ^ *7 
a little of both? One thing is for certain 
though - he’s beautiful and his mama 
and papa are happy and content.. .and 
taking their son home to Plainfield. We 
wish the Maclays all the best - always. 

They're off to a good start. 

= ^Central Vermont Medical Center 


= w Central To Your Well Being / cvmc.oi 

Central Vermont Women’s Health - 371-5961. Call 371-4613 
to schedule a tour ol our Garden Path Birthing Center. 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NE 



calendar 


session americana 

•~TtT~L.. . ..PAT HULL V 


FRIDAY, FEB. 22, 2013 

HAYBARN THEATRE AT GODDARD COLLEGE 

123 Pitkin Road, Plainfield VT 
8uytitkas Www.goddard.edu a in peison * Buch Spieler Music 

Goddard College 


TAKING CONTROL 

Financial Strategies for Women 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28 • 11:30AM AND 5:30PM 

at The Vermont Agency 

354 Mountain View Drive, Suite 200, Colchester 
Sponsored by Jo Ann Thibault, FSS, CDFA 


> Getting your financial house in order 

• Preparing for the unexpected 

• Putting your money to work by investing 

• Building a healthy nest egg for retirement 

• Facing financial hardship 

■ Addressing estate and legacy issues 


The workshop offers sound, practical strategies that you can use immediately. 
Specific information for women who face divorce or widowhood, as well as many 
other concerns that could directly affect your finances, such as maintaining good 
credit and maximizing Social Security benefits. 

Everyone who attends will receive a full-color, 20-page workbook filled with a 
wealth of information and exercises, which are designed to help you assess your 
current situation and make sound financial decisions. Perhaps best of all, you will 
be eligible for the complimentary consultation offered to all workshop participants. 

Reserve your seat and your full-color workbook today! 

Call Jo Ann at (802) 861.7988 or register through her website 

www.joannthibault.com 
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PICTURE THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS / " 

re View 

Plan your visual art adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin filled with: 

• art news, profiles and reviews 

• weekly picks for exhibits 

• receptions and events 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 


£ 


a 
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SpringlGardening Seminars 


Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 

February 23 • 9:30-ll:00am 

Child's Play — Building Gardens for Kids 

Charlotte Albers 

Kids are curious and need places to hide, dig, and discover nature 
now more than ever. Take a visual tour of gardens designed to 
delight and engage the next generation of earth stewards, and 
get tips on kid-friendly plants to know and grow. 

March 9 • 9:30-1 1:00am 
Basic Concepts in Landscape Design 
Silvia Jope & Forrest White 
A step-by-step approach to planning your garden and landscape. Learn the 
fundamentals of design and planning, for gardeners of all skill levels. 


Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Junction 
Sponsored, in part, by Gardener's Supply 

Take a fantastic journey filled with flowers and fragrance. Walk through the 
woods, gardens and plants galore. You will be inspired and delighted. 

Tickets available at Gardener's Supply 

To register, call 660-3505, or sign up in store. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. 
Classes are $10.00 per person. Seewww.Gardeners5upplyStore.com for program details. 
4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 

GARDENER^ 

128 Intervale Road, off Riverside Ave., Burlington 
(802)660-3505 • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm ; Sun 10am -5pm 



February 28* at 6pm 

Seed Starting 
Seminar 

Master Gardener Doug S middy will 
demonstrate how to start seeds indoors. 

March 6* at 7pm 

Equine Holistic 
Health Seminar 

Featuring Dr. Tanya Cubit 
and Dr. Emilie Beaupre 

March 19* at 6:30pm 

Raising Chicks 
Seminar 

Featuring Andrew Beal 


HOME & GARDEN 


36 Park Street, Essex Jet. 802-878-8596 

Open: Mon-Sat 9-5:J0, Sun 10-5 •www.DepotHomeAndGarden.net 


- Space is 

LIMITED! 



Fresh. 

Filtered. 

Free. 


Craving weekday news? Find out what’s 
percolating today. Sign up to receive our 
house blend of local headlines served up 
in one convenient email: 



SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 




classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



art 


ART & POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEBURY: Location: 












CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 



I 





= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 




more information available at 

www.hereinvermont.com 


“BarSCUlpt is the 
most efficient 


burlmgtonb a r r e and effective 

PILATES EVOLVED , 

workout 

Burlington Barre offers BarSculpt classes 
at Core Studio, 208 Flynn Ave, Burlington, Vermont 

www.burlingtonbarrevt.com 
& liz@burlingtonbarrevt.com 
802.922.2325 


Vermont AIDS 
Awareness Day 


Friday, February 22 

at the State House, 9am-noon 

Meet in the Card Room. 


Here In Vermont 




music 


Tracks in the Woods 

Visiting the sonic universe of producer Colin McCaffrey 



T hink of a recording studio, and 
chances are you’ll envision 
banks of technology, an engi- 
neer in headphones and one 
or more musicians doing their thing be- 
hind a sheet of glass. What you probably 
won't imagine is the Green Room, the 
cozy, post-and-beam nook in the woods 
of East Montpelier. There, on a morning 
in early February, producer Colin Mc- 
Ca' rey is coaching singer-songwriter 
Je' Hahn through some vocal tracks. 

The room itself feels like a kind of in- 
strument, carved of wood and resonant. 
A harp stands in the corner next to a Do- 
bro and an upright bass; an acoustic six- 
string hangs on the wall above. Warm 
light fi Iters in through the windows and 
makes the surfaces of the instruments 
glow. More important is not the place, 
but the music that happens within it. 

Hahn’s voice, accompanied by a 
parlor-size Guild acoustic, is a certifi ed 
wonder, a trembling ache of an instru- 


ment su~ used with human emotion. It’s 
McCa' rey’s challenge to translate that 
vocal beauty to digital. Relaxed and as- 
sured, he seems perfectly suited to the 
task. 

"How do you feel about that mic as 
far as your voice?” McCa' rey asks. "Be- 
cause you got a really cool gritty thing, 
and this mic is defi nitely capturing a lot 
of that. But I’m wondering about maybe 
a ribbon mic, to see if we can get almost 
a more old-fashioned sound.” 

There’s no pressure implied — just an 
honest commitment to getting it right. 
McCa' rey has an ear, and Hahn knows 
it. You know it, too, if you’ve heard any 
number of albums McCa' rey has pro- 
duced for Vermont musicians over the 
past decade — Justin Levinson, Susan- 
nah Blachly, Lizzy Mandell and the 
Beerworth Sisters, to name a few. And as 
time passes, you’ll likely hear more. Mc- 
Ca' rey’s sublime studio work has made 
him a go- to producer for Americana mu- 


sic ians across the Green Mountain State. 

McCa' rey, 44, grew up in south- 
ern Vermont, playing classical violin 
in his early years and rock and roll as a 
teen. He graduated from Boston’s Berk- 
lee College of Music with a degree in 
composition and then moved back to 
Vermont, where he quickly fell in with 
the Americana scene, playing bass and 
guitar and adding his vocals to the mix. 
He soon became an in-demand session 
player for recording projects in folk, 
country, bluegrass, swing and jazz. 

“And as I did that, I started watch- 
ing over the shoulder of the Pro Tools 
guy,” he explains. "And I thought/ could 
do that." 

In 1996, he bought his fi rst Mac rig 
and Pro Tools recording software and 
began tracking. Once people heard what 
McCa' rey could do at the control panel, 
they started asking him to produce their 
records. Hahn is just one of many whoVe 
found their way to the Green Room over 
the last several years. 

The ribbon mic set up and ready, 
McCa' rey pauses to take a closer look 
at the tune’s lyrics. Before long, he and 
Hahn begin to tinker, massaging a line to 
correct a fl aw in rhythm. A gifted song- 
writer himself — he was the winner of 
a 2012 USA Songwriting Award for his 
jazz tune “Old Porch Swing” — McCaf- 
frey often puts his skills as a lyricist to 
work for clients. But songwriting is just 
one part of a bigger picture. 

“There’s a lot of good engineers in the 
area, a lot of people doing good work. 
But I think it’s a musicality thing,” says 
producer Chuck Eller about McCa' rey. 
The two have frequently collaborated, 
and Eller plays keyboard in McCaf- 
frey’s Americana band the Stone Cold 
Roosters. 

Justin Levinson concurs. The Bur- 
lington musician hired McCa' rey to 
produce his 2012 album This Side of Me, 
This Side ofYouand his 2013 EP Take My 
Time. 

“ It’s like he’s scored out the whole ar- 
rangement in his head before he’s even 
picked up [an] instrument,” Levinson 
says. “He will pick up one instrument 
and play the part, and it won’t sound like 
very much. And he will pick up the next 
one and layer it over, then do another 


one. “Before you know it, he’s done 10 
di' erent string tracks, and it sounds like 
an incredible orchestra. It’s pretty amaz- 

McCa' rey’s musicality extends to his 
singing and playing as well. His voice, 
a rich, expressionistic tenor likened by 
local critics to that of James Taylor, has 
found its way onto any number of re- 
cords. So has his top-shelf instrumental 
work — from jazz and bluegrass guitar 
to bass, mandolin, fi ddle and cello. What 
that track record does not convey are 
two other assets: McCa' rey’s easygo- 
ing demeanor and his unpretentious ap- 
proach to production. 

Myra Flynn describes reluctantly 
sharing the tunes that later became the 
McCa' rey-producedCrooked Measures, 
her 2009 debut record. She had been a 
member of the cover band Spark but felt 
nervous about making the leap to re- 
cording and performing her own songs. 

“He couldn’t believe that I didn’t 
think they were any good; [he was] just 
so supportive and cool about that part of 
me coming to life,” Flynn says. “And not 
much has changed. He is one of the most 
supportive, mentoring individuals in my 
life." 

At the center of all this sits McCaf- 
frey’s production philosophy: He doesn’t 
try to make the record he wants. Instead, 
he works to create a sonic universe that 
allows an artist to shine. 

"It’s one thing to have a great song,” 
McCa' rey says. “But it’s another thing 
to have a great song with great instru- 
ments and a great singer and a great mi- 
crophone and a great sound, all the way 
down to a great arrangement. I love to 
have input into that whole process.” 

A few more takes in the bag, Je' Hahn 
packs up his guitar and puts on his coat. 
After writing McCa' rey a check for the 
session, he heads out into the snow. No 
sooner does the door close than McCaf- 
frey sits down in front of his Mac, Pro 
Tools at the ready, to zone in and listen. 
There’s a jewel in there somewhere, and 
he’ll do his best to fi nd it.® 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


s©und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 


Thanks for Reading? 

Last week’s feature story about local 
music superfan Tim Lewis [“Who’s 
That Guy?”] generated a surprising 
amount of reader feedback in the ol’ 
inbox. The majority were positive, 
running the gamut from, “Oh, I always 
wondered who that dude was!” to, “It’s 
about time somebody paid attention to 
that guy.” Most didn’t refer to Lewis by 
name, oddly enough. 

But because the internet is the 
internet, I also received some, shall 
we say, less charitable reactions to the 
story, from, “Slow news week, huh?” to, 
“You suck, DAN BOLLES!" 

I can’t figure you people out. I can 
write a scathing review of some lousy 
local band and not hear so much as a 
peep. But then I’ll write a relatively 
fluff)' human-interest piece and the 
jackals come out of the woodwork. 
Maybe it’s the grips of Seasonal 
Affective Disorder finally taking hold? 

Anyway, I bring it up to let you know 
that you nasty types can go fornicate 
yourselves. 

Kidding! Mostly. (It’s just the SAD 
talking, I swear.) 

Actually, I bring it up to let you know 
that Lewis has signed on with the folks 
at local online radio station WBKM 
— tagline: “Burlington’s kinda music.” 
He’ll be debuting his new show, “The 
Sounds of Burlington,” this Thursday, 
February 21, at 9 p.m., on wbkm.com. 

If you read the aforementioned 
piece, you know there are few, if any, 
fans of local music as knowledgeable 
or as passionate as Lewis. I expect 
his show will reflect those aspects of 
his impressive fandom and will be a 
worthy listen for anyone else who feels 
similarly about homegrown tunes. 

Rock on, Tim. 

Come Together 

Unity is a word that gets tossed around 
far too casually in certain musical 
circles — looking at you, conscious 
(insert genre here) bands. While it 
may be a half-assed rallying cry for 
over-privileged college students with 
acoustic guitars and hand drums, for 
some musicians, it is quite honestly a 
life-or-death concept. For example, 
the kids who make up the Israeli- 
Palestinian group heartbeat. 

The band is currently composed of 
six Jewish and Arab musicians from 



of 17 and 21. The Heartbeat program 
seeks to bring young people from 
those war-torn countries together to 
share positive experiences and express 
creative ideas through music. They’ll 
make two Vermont appearances this 
week: Thursday, February 21, at the 
Davis Center at the University of 
Vermont, and Friday, February 22, at 
the Bennington College student center. 
Both shows are free and open to the 

When he left the local folk duo AVI 
a celia in 2010, AVI salloway traveled 
to Israel to work with the Heartbeat 
organization and teach music. But 
he learned as much as he taught. 
Salloway brought back influences from 
the Middle East and applied them 
to his new band, billy wylder, which 
played Signal Kitchen last week. He is 
producing Heartbeat’s current U.S. tour. 

In an interview with 7D in 2010, 
Salloway explained the goal of the 
organization, saying, “The idea is to 
highlight musical passion as a common 
thread.” He pointed out that Arabs 
and Israelis are "cousins,” with a long 
history of shared experiences, and 
added that music can be a way to jump- 
start conversations between the two 
sides and act as “a vehicle for change.” 

BiteTorrent 


Congratulations to anais mitchell, who 
announced via a baby-bump picture 
on Facebook that she is expecting her 
first child with husband noah hahn. 
Not only that, but Mitchell has a new 
record set for release on March 19, 
coincidentally titled Child Ballads. 

The record, several years in the 


making, is a duet with Brooklyn singer 
Jefferson hamer, which finds the duo 
reinterpreting a fascinating selection of 
traditional British Isles folk ballads. It’s 
a remarkable effort, rife with gripping 
storytelling that is by turns dark, 
heart-wrenching and whimsical. And 
there’s just something about Mitchell’s 
unique timbre that seems especially 
suited to the material and adds depth 
and character — especially contrasted 
with Hamer’s smooth tenor. Rooted in 
vivid. Old English poetry, it reminds me 
of something the decemberists might 
do if they weren’t so insufferably the 
Decemberists. 


The noble do-gooders and champions 
of local music at big heavy world need 
your help. Or at least your feedback. 
BHW is conducting an online survey 
soliciting feedback on ways they could 
better serve the community — that 
would be you, BTW. It’s sort of like a 
comment card at a restaurant, except 
they'll probably take your comments 
seriously. BHW is in the midst of 
building a new website and wants to 
know what you’d like to see more or less 
of. You can also weigh in on how the 
organization’s other ongoing projects — 
the Vermont Music Library, loaning out 
tour vans, photographing bands with a 
fisheye lens, etc. — are going. Check it 
out at surveymonkey.eom/s/HP6Z23Q. 
My suggestion: A prominent link to 
the survey on the front page of your 
website, so local music scribes don't 
have to write out weird web addresses. 


Another full moon, another 
masquerade. This month’s installment 
SOUNDBITES » P.65 
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of MILDRED MOODY’S Full Mooli 
Masquerade features local DJ and 
vocalist craig mitchell and a few 
talented friends recreating Prince's 
1999 in its entirety. If you recall, last 
month's lunar blowout found a crew of 
locals covering snoop dogg's Doggystyle. 
It seems there’s a trend a-brewin’. 

Like the January edition, the party is 
a benefit for dj a-dog. Check it out at 
Signal Kitchen this Saturday, February 
23, which is actually not a full moon. 


This just in: Local all-girl rocksteady 
band panty town have changed their 
name. The group, which includes miriam 

BERNARDO, KAT WRIGHT, CAROLINE O'CONNOR 
(VEDORA), LINDA BASSICK (TICKLE BELLY), and 
JANEBOXALL and CHRISTINE MATHIAS 

(both of doll fight!) shall henceforth 
be known as steady betty, which is 
nowhere near as cool as Panty Town — 
though I imagine it’s easier to mention 
to family members, clergy, etc. They will 
be at Radio Bean this Friday, February 
22, just prior to the debut of ryan ober's 
(invisible jet, led lo/co) new band, the 


Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc.. 

Aly Tadros, The Fits 
Veronica Falls, Waiting lor 
Something to Happen 
Anais Mitchell and Jerferson Hamer. 

Child Ballads 


Congratulations to the starline rhythm 
boys, who celebrated 15 years together 
last Friday, February 15, by ... um, not 
playing a gig. Though considering they 
still gig upward of 100 dates a year, 
having a rare Friday off seems like a 
good way to go. It’s also worth noting 
that this year marks front man canny 
coane's 50th in the music biz, which is 
astounding, considering he hardly looks 
50 to begin with. SRB are back in action 
this Friday, February 23, at Moog's Place 
in Morrisville. Speaking of which... 


Word on the street is that tom moog, 
owner of Moog's Place, is opening a 
new restaurant and music venue with 

old Langdon Street Cafe building in 
Montpelier. The new joint reportedly 
will be named Sweet Melissa's. Calls to 
Moog were unreturned as of press time, 
but when reached for comment, the 






CLUB DATES = 



If the Spirit Moves You Brooklyn's spirit family reunion were bom on the street corners and in the subway 
stations of New York City. On their debut record, No Separation, the quintet bares a rambunctious hillbilly soul, a rambling, bourbon- 
soaked sound that belies their urban origins. Touring in support of that record, the band plays the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
this Friday, February 22. 


Sand (soul). 5 p.m., Free. Oapp (rock), 8 p.m„ $5. 
Mashtodon (hip-hop), 11 p.m„ Ss. 

RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Raul (salsa). 7 p.m.. 

Rl RA IRISH PUB: the Complaints (rock). 10 p.m, 

SIGNAL KITCHEN: Mildred Moody's Full Moon 
Masquerade, 9 p.m, $10/12. 


central 

CHARLIE 0‘S: All Request Dance Party. 10 p.m. Free. 
CIDER HOUSE BBO AND PUB: Dan Boomhower 



regional 

MONOPOLE: House on a spring (rock), 10 p.m. Free. 

10p.m,$S. 


northern 

n Mic, 7:30 pan. Free. 

THERAPY: Pulse with OJ Nyce (hip-hop). 10 p.m„ 

HALFLOUNGE: Flashback with DJs Rob Oouglas, 

Bi^Mearfsoun^Machin^NEKtones'LesRacquet 



SAT.23 

burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: The Hit Men (rock). 9:30 p.m. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: 

(funk, Afrobeat), 9 p.m, $5. 

on TAP BAR & GRILL: sideshow Bob (rock). 9 p.m. 


Whitehorse, Bandleader (Americana). 8 p.m, 
$10/12. AA. 

RADIO bean: Eric George (blues), 5:30 p.m. Free. 
Chns Lewis bock),7 p.m. Free. T. John Cadrln ^ 

PARKER PIE CO.:T 

regional 


(EDM). 9 p.m. Free. 

CLUB METRONOME: Retronome (’80s dance party). 

MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: The Trio (acoustic). 

F u tur e( f uujr e^roc k | ' li°30 pm! Free! The'cho*' 
Festival (rock).la.m. Free. 

RED SQUARE: Tiffany Pfeiffer 8, the Oiscamate 

13 (bluegrass). 10 p.m. Free. 
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Shrimp, Shrimp 
Tunes 

(BIG UGLY MUSIC PRODUCTIONS, CO, DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

Shrimp, the briny moniker of Cabot's 
Greg T. McElwain, is well known locally 
as a member of Mark LeGrand and 
His Lovesick Bandits, Abby Jenne and 
the Enablers and the Rebecca Padula 
Band, among other central Vermont- 
based outfits. As a solo artist, the 
multi-instrumentalist and songwriter 
is equally active, gigging regularly at 
watering holes throughout the state. 

On his latest release, Shrimp Tunes , 
McElwain presents a collection of 
original songs rooted in Gulf Coast 
blues that displays impressive technical 
prowess and a sly, if at times silly, 
charm. 

The disc opens on “I Like Pigs.” A 
meandering electric riff skirls over a 
jaunty acoustic progression, flecked 
with harmonica courtesy of PB Jr. 



Shrimp’s blues growl is more of a fine- 
grit croon, and McElwain uses it to 
nice effect, especially when counting 
the ways in which he admires barnyard 
animals. (Short and round, by the 
inch and by the pound, etc.) The song 
is something like Dr. John meets Dr. 
Seuss, which isn’t a bad thing. 

That ode to hog heaven is followed 
by a version of Professor Longhair's 
“Her Mind Is Gone,” one of the album’s 
two covers — the other is a stiff take 
on the Meters' “Hey Pocky Way.” As 
he does for most of the record, here 
McElwain does all the heavy lifting 
musically, playing drums, bass, guitar 
and piano. Shrimp will never be 
confused with Bald Head Byrd, but this 
is a passable interpretation of the New 
Orleans legend’s tune. 

The record comes to a bizarre, 
halting head on “The Harbor.” Above 
a ripple of hand drums and open 


acoustic-guitar sustains, McElwain 
tweaks the melody from Chariots of Fire 
with synth keys — it’s nearly identical 
save for the resolving note at the end of 
that song’s signature phrase. Given the 
more organic blues fare surrounding it, 
Shrimp’s synth-y instrumental interlude 
is wildly out of place. 

He bounces back on the next cut — 
the cheeky, roadhouse rocker “I Drive 
the Car." That guitar-fueled scorcher is 
followed by the dark, sinewy groove of 
“Misery Train.” 

Shrimp closes the record with a 
lounge-y piano ballad, “West End 
Avenue.” It's a wistful rumination on 
a former life that, if a touch sappy, has 
a certain rainy-day appeal and reveals 

Shrimp plays the Bee’s Knees in 
Morrisville this Thursday, February 21, 
and the Purple Moon Pub this Saturday, 
February 23. 

DAN BOLLES 


Dead Creek Singers, 
Curmudgeon 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Let's imagine Beck, Tom Waits and 
the ghost of Charles Bukowski meet 
at a bar. After wading through rivers 
of whiskey, they contemplate the kind 
of band they would start — y’know, 
if Chuck were still alive. There’s no 
shortage of bluntly poetic, lowlife 
lyrical content about women and the 
devil. Tom likely infuses a bit of bleary- 
eyed, piano-lounge blues, while Beck 
messes around with samples, beats and 
other sonic playthings. As the booze 
flows, the conversation becomes more 
animated, the ideas more outlandish 
and crude. Then, Tom picks up the 
haggard barmaid, who was probably 
a beauty before years of hard living 
stole her youth. Chuck passes out after 
vomiting on his pants. Beck does... 
whatever Beck does. And they forget 
about the whole thing by morning. 

But in a dark corner of this dive, a 
guy named Josh Brooks sits at a table 
furiously hashing out notes, enthralled 
by the conversation he’s witnessing, and 
sipping mint juleps. (Just because, OK?) 

After last call, Brooks runs to his 



Vermont home and begins working on 
a record under the name Dead Creek 
Singers. He calls it Curmudgeon. It has 
a “Parental Advisory Explicit Content” 
warning sticker on the cover. 

Obviously, the preceding story is 
pure fiction. But Brooks’ record is very 
real. I have no idea how he devised 
Curmudgeon. Maybe I don’t want to 
know. But it is one of the strangest and 
most dangerously engrossing local 
albums in recent memory. 

Brooks, perhaps better known for his 
roles in the comparatively genial Grant 
Black and Panton Flats, surrounds 
himself with all manner of stylistic 
wickedness, from gnarled, backwoods 
blues to demented hip-hop beats and 
beyond. But the crux of the record 
centers on his warped, irascible poetry, 
which reads like something ol’ Chuck 
might have scribbled on the back of a 
racing form and tossed in the trash. 

On the title track Brooks intones, 
“Mean old man with the rattling bone, 
take it to the limit and you leave it alone. 
/ Grinding aphrodisiacs, snail and pills. 


running up the Skinemax and burning 
the bills.” 

From “Hawdawgdancin”’: “Hot dog 
dancing, boogie romancing, mama I’m 
gonna make you m’bop like Hanson.” 

From “Solitaire”: “Hey, I’m 37, how 
are you? A panty and a shoe. The vomit 
on the lawn, tomorrow you're already 
gone. ... Oh, the magic of solitaire.” 

Brooks is no latterday Bukowski. But 
his heart is in the right place, which 
is to say the absolute wrong place. 
Curmudgeon is a harrowing descent 
to the outer edges of the male psyche, 

hypnotic drug. 

We romanticize Bukowski because 
he embodied a damaged persona we 
all imagine exists within us someplace. 
Brooks manages to convey that idea 
throughout the album, but nowhere 
more clearly, and disturbingly, than on 
his overt ode, “Bukowski.” Here he tells 
us, “It’s an ordinary madness, mother...” 

Curmudgeon by Dead Creek Singers 
is available atjoshbrooksmusic.com. 
Brooks plays the Walkover Gallery in 
Bristol on Saturday, February 23, with 
Pete Sutherland. 

DAN BOLLES 
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SUN. 24 

burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: B-Town Divaz (drag show). 3 
p.m„ $10/15/20.18+. 

HALFLOUNGE: B-Sides with OJ Sleezy D (deep 


Black cloud MusicJ-ynguistic Civilians (hit 
NECTAR'S: Mi Vard Reggae Night with Big 
ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Brunch with Joshua 
RAOIO BEAN: Queen City Hot Club (gypsy j 


(hip-hot 


SIGNAL KITCHEN: SI 


MATTERHORN: Chris Ta 
PARKER PIE COJ Open k 

MON. 25 


TUE.26 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set with cats Ul 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: 01 


Steven Dwight Longe 
p.m.. Free. Rabbit. Run (folk). 
:raft (folk). 9 p.m., Free. 


i.m„ $20/23/35. 18 


central 

CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke, 10 p.m.. Free. 
WHAMMY bar: Trivia Night 6:30 p.m. 
champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Monster Hit 



The Truth Hurts Following the softer fare found on their first two 
releases, a self-titled 2010 LP and a 2011 follow-up EP, What's Your Pleasure, beach fossils 
set out to find a more aggressive sound on their latest release, Clash the Truth. Rooted 
as much in punk aggression as hooky indie jangle, the album ably captures the band's 
notoriously raucous live act but doesn’t sacrifice the dreamy nuance of their earlier work. 
Catch them at the Monkey House in Winooski on Monday, February 25. 

WED. 27 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO I. CAF$: Paul Asbell. Clydi 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic With i 
Lugo. 10 p.m.. Free. 

NECTAR'S: What a Joke! Comedy Open Mic 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Mitch & Friends (acot 
RAOIO bean: Pacifico (singer-songwriter), ' 

(hip-hop). 10 p.m_ Fn 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis (sing 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p 

champlain valley 

ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open Blue 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 

northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Girls Night Out (fol 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth 


RED SQUARE: 

SKINNY PANCAKE: Jo: 

(rock). 7 p.m.. $5-10 do. 



Congratulations Ellen Doggett... 

You’re going to see the Indigo Girls! 

Fl 

Tune into Tour Date for the full interview & 

before this Friday’s show at the 
Fynn Center for the Performing Arts 


tii:iiiiminmi (Ui|iMnp SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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March 1 st 
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□eja Nous 

presents g§|^ 

French Sontis 

that became famous 
in the US/Sj 

songs by 

Brel, Piaf, 

Montand & 

Aznavour A 


Reservations - 802 86-FLYNN 

TICKETS -$12.00 ■*. 

$10.00 for students & AFLCR members SEVEN DAYS 
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Into the Woods 


Artist Rob Hitzig by lindsay j. westley 


H anging against the white 
walls of the SEABA Gallery 
on Pine Street in Burlington, 
Robert Hitzig’s geometric 
wooden sculptures glow with a subtle 
sheen. Up close, the layers of tinted 
shellac magnify the natural grain of the 
wood. Viewers may have an urge to run 
a hand across their surfaces, just to see 
if the pale color hides any imperfections. 
But, tempting as it may be, don’t ask 
Hitzig what his fl oor-laying schedule is. 
These days, his oeuvre is form, not func- 

“I get plenty of requests about doing 
fl oors for people when they see my work 
— and I always have to say no,” Hitzig says 
with a slight grin. “J like to take wood into 
the fi ne-art realm and make it look like art, 
rather than furniture or something func- 


That hasn’t always been the case. 
Working fi rst as an agroforester for the 
Peace Corps and then for 10 years with 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
Hitzig spent years thinking about for- 
ests and timber in a practical way. He in- 
dulged in a furniture-making hobby for a 
while. And then, in 2007, he got tired of 
function. 

“I liked to make furniture, but what I 
really loved was working with wood and 
exposing its natural beauty,” Hitzig says. 

“I was always thinking of how to turn the 
wood into art, rather than actually making 
something that served a purpose. And fi - 
nally I decided that, if I really wanted to do 
that, I needed my own workshop and my 

So Hitzigmoved from Washington, 
D.C., to Vermont. He and his then-wife, 
Mary Jo Krolewski, opened the Lazy Pear 
Gallery in an old Victorian house in Mont- 
pelier. Hitzig soon decided he wanted to be 

He began carving whimsical shapes 
and creatures out of wood and finish- 
ing them with a shellacking technique 
developed by French furniture makers 
in the 1820s, Hitzig explains. He be- 
came intrigued by the highly polished, 
intensely clear finish he could generate 
with a ball of cloth, shellac, alcohol and 
a little oil rubbed repeatedly over the 
wood's surface. 

The 15 or so wall-hung wood pieces on 
display in the SEABA Gallery lack the light- 
heartedness of Hitzig’s earlier creations. 
Though he takes care to make interesting 
shapes, the real artfulness here is in his 



He doesn’t stain the wood itself, but layers 
clear shellac thickly on top. That creates a 
canvas that seems to fl oat above the wood, 
giving Hitzig a surface on which to paint 
with his hand-mixed, tinted shellac. The 
layers yield a soft wash of color that allows 


the grain of the wood to show through, 
played up by the showiness of Hitzig’s pre- 
ferred trees.- curly maple, bird’s-eye maple 
and birch. 

Peering closely at the grain in a rectan- 
gular work titled ’The Revolution Will Not 



ROB HITZIG 



Be Televised” — and tinted in the color se- 
quence of the old TV test pattern — Hitzig 
notes that he's particularly drawn to the 
larger, freer curves evident in birch wood. 

“Because of the natural movement 
in the grain, it almost has a fabric look to 
it," he says. ‘IPs perfect for my fl ag series.” 

Referencing Jasper Johns’ neo-Dadaist 
take on the American fl ag in the 1950s, 
Hitzig’s flag series 
similarly attempts 
to divorce the art- 
work from its pa- 
triotic symbolism, 
redefi ningitina 
purely aesthetic sense. But his lustrous and 
meticulously joined pieces of wood are 
hardly blank. The striations in the wood’s 
grain make the surface appear to ripple. 
Hitzig hopes at some point to exhibit his 
fl ag sculptures as a series. Meanwhile, the 
geometry and stripes of his other works 
more clearly reference painter/printmak- 
ers Frank Stella and Sean Scully. 

If Hitzig’s earlier works relied on the 
character of the wood to draw out a fi g- 
ure or character, this recent body of work 
seems to reverse the process. 

"In furniture, you spend a lot of time 
creating the design, so you can’t spend a lot 
of time on the fi nish,’’ Hitzig says. "This is 
really an inversion of the furniture-making 
process. I see the wood as a canvas, so the 
art is painting not sculpture.” 

Hitzig started moving away from stan- 
dard geometric shapes after attending a 
talk by Frank Stella in conjunction with 
that artist's 2010 exhibition at the Hood 
Museum of Art at Dartmouth College. In a 
Q&A, Stella mentioned the moment when 
he "broke free of the tyranny of the rect- 
angle,” and Hitzigwas motivated to do the 

More abstract forms followed that rev- 
elation, such as the seven-sided “A Tear of 
Joy and Profound Admiration,” an angu- 
lar, striped work, and “What Is?” one of 
the few works painted a single, solid color. 
Hitzig refers to the color as "black,” but 
the polished maple refl ects colors from 
yellow-green to dark purple. While he still 
rejects the thought of turning his meticu- 
lously created paintings into functional art 
for floorboards), Hitzig admits he’s turn- 
.ng toward more austere woods and colors. 

“I’m more and more drawn to ash, and 
fi gure that’s the direction I want to go,” he 
says. "The curly maple and the birch have 
a fi gure that’s just too easy to make beauti- 
ful. By using something plainer and more 
austere, I can create more of a canvas for 
my work.”® 







ONGOING 

burlington area 

ANTHONY SINI : 'An Arrangement of Unequal 
22 at Flynndog in Burlington. Info. 863-2227. 
'BROKEN HEARTS & SWEET TARTS': Artwork about 
love and loss, and saucy depictions of 'tarts* behind 
a red curtain in the Backspace Gallery. ' rough 
February 23 at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

CARL RUBINO 'Facing the Music." photographs 
immersed in their performances. ' rough February 
518-524-8450. 

CHRISTY MITCHELL : 'Source and Alter.' artwork 
made from discarded architectural drawings, 
children's books, magazines, wire and bathroom 

Burlington, Info. 355-5418. 

'COLOR STORY* Photographs that use color to 

Junction, Info, 777-3686, 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 

AIWEIWEI: NEVER SORRY' 

by talk. $10. Info, 879-1018. 

'USEFUL AND ELEGANT 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS' 


century Indian painting 
depicting a dramatic event 
from the Hindu epic ’ e 
R amayana . Lunch is provided. 
Friday, February 22, 11 a.m.. 
Middlebury College Museum 
of Art. Info. 443-3168. 

'PRINT AND PROCESS': A 
behind-the-scenes look at 
prints by artist members. 

' rough March 6 at Two 
Rivers Printmaking Studio in 
White River Junction. Talk. 

February 20. 11 a.m. -noon. 

Info. 295-5901. 

'PRINT AND PROCESS' A 

White River Juncbon. Talk: 

a.m.-noonJnfo, 29GG901. 

'THE HAMILTON TEST: 

ON THE RAPPORT 
BETWEEN PAINTING AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN POP ART' 

on the work of artist Richard 
Hamilton, Wednesday. 
February 27, 5:30-7 p.m., 
Colburn Gallery, Burlington. 
Info. 656-2014. 


RECEPTIONS 

THINKING OUT OF THE BOX' 
BETH BARNDT 'Winter.'20 
MICHAEL LEW-SMITH 

23, 3*30-5 p.m. Info, 749-7069. 
PHILIP HAG0PIAN: Painbngs 
March 1 at the Gallery at 
' ursday, February 21 5-7 p.m. 

'SHADOWS: AN EXHIBITION 
OF TATTOOS' Painbngs and 

February 22 through March 20 
at JDK Gallery in Budington. 
Reception, including 
musical performances from 
Vaponzer, Vultures of Cult and 
Crucifi xion: Friday, February 

22, 7 p.m.-midnight Info. 
864-5884, 

FACULTY AND STAFF 2013 
ART EXHIBIT: Artworks 
in a variety of media by 
21 members of the UVM 
art department. ~ rough 
February 28 at Colburn Gallery 

p!m. Info, 656-2074. 


Mary Jo Krolewski Get a 

taste of — or rather, a look at — the sweet life this month at 
the Green Bean Visual Art Gallery’s latest exhibition, titled "Good 
Eats.” Local artist Mary Jo Krolewski presents a spunky series of food-inspired soft 
sculptures. Using colorful fabric and faux fur, she renders fruits, candy and cakes that 
actually do look good enough to eat. The quirky collection of treats will be on display 
through February 28 in Montpelier’s Capitol Grounds co~ ee shop." 
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'Seat' S taken 1 An exhibition that aims to 
examine human interaction, question the way we 
navigate the world, and challenge our reactions to 
the unfamiliar, uncomfortable and different; Gre GG 
Bla Sdel ; 'bounty,' a sculptural installation by the 

Through April 6 at bCA Center in burlington. info. 
865-7166. 

Steve Clark : . . atercolor. acrylic and mixed-media 
works depicting iconic Vermont scenes. Through 
February 28 at Shelburne Vineyard, info, 985-8222. 
'Stren Gth in numBer S': work by 11 Vermont art 

own art Through February 28 at Mezzanine gallery, 
Fletcher Free I ibrary in burlington, info. 865-7211. 


central 

'20-30/2d-3d': work in a variety of media by 20- to 
30-year-old Vermont artists. Juried by cartoonist 
James s turm and printmaker Rachel gross. 
Through March 13 at Chandler gallery in Randolph, 
info. 728-9878. 

Bar Bara I eBer: "seasons of the Year,' 
acrylic paintings on board with the theme of 
color and light. February 25 through March 30 
at Contemporary Dance & Fitness studio in 

Montpelier, info. 229-4676, 

in the Day: Artworks old and new," photography 
and poetry, and pastel paintings, respectively, by 
the father and daughter artists. Through February 
28 at Kellogg-hubbard I ibrary in Montpelier, info, 

223-3338. 


drew Pe Berdy : "Cheap Thrills,’ artwork that 
explores why directors make bad movies. Through 
March 13 at Main s treet Museum in w hite River 
Junction, info, 356-2776. 


paintings of flowers. Through March 30 at Tulsi Tea 
Room in Montpelier.info, 223-0043. 


35 regional artists. Through March 30 at bigTown 

pencil drawing. Through July 31 at s torefront 
s tudio gallery in Montpelier, info. 839-5349. 


w askowm urn that examine line quality. Through 
223-0432. R A ' o tpe e 


assembly, I abcoats and safety glasses available! 
Through June 2 at Montshire Museum of science in 
norwich. info. 649-2200. 


Cindy g riffith — interpreting the same landscapes. 
Through March 31 at governor's office gallery in 
Montpelier, info. 229-4326. 


'intertwined' : innovative fiber works by Marsha 

Fries. Marilyn gillis. Rae harrell. Karen henderson 
and eve Jacobs Carnahan. Through March 9 at 
Festival gallery in waitsfield, info, 496-6682. 


artist Through March 22 at Tunbridge public 
I ibrary, info, 889-9404. 


lifelong photographer. Through March 15 at Central 



Liza Cowan Proving that there’s always room for cute in the art scene 
— perhaps especially animal cute — Burlington artist Liza Cowan displays perfectly 
precious pics of her pet pug, Saki, at ArtSpace 106 at the Men’s Room. It’s hard to believe 
these pro-looking photographs were taken on Cowan’s iPhone. “I wanted to keep all the 
production local and affordable," she says in an artist statement. As for the star of the 
show, “She’s just adorable and likes to pose,” says Cowan. “Saki: Pug for Fun" will be on 


1 oi S Beatty : Monoprints by the upper Valley 
artist exhibited with jewelry by s tacy h opkins and 
sculpture by Ria blaas. Through February 23 at 
scavenger gallery in white River Juncb on. info. 
295-0808. 

maryJo krolew Ski: 'good eats.' playful, 
food-inspired soft sculpture by the Montpelier 
artist Through February 28 at green bean Visual 
Art gallery at Capitol grounds in Montpelier, info. 

Patri Ck I eahy : 'The eye of senator I eahy,' a col- 
lection of photographs by the u.s. senator, who has 
kept his camera close at hand during his 38 years 
in office. Through February 28 at Vermont supreme 
Court I obby in Montpelier, info, 828-0749. 

Sarah roSedahl : 'whimsical watereolor birds." 
nature-inspired paintings by the self-taught artist 
and former engineer. Through February 28 at the 
Cheshire Cat in Montpelier, info. 223-1981. 

‘Survival Sou P': Collage, painting and mixed- 
media work by Randolph artists Travis Dunning. 
Matthew Riley and s eth Tracy, and w hi te River 
Juncbon artist ben peberdy. Through April 5 at 
Main street Museum in w hite River Junction, info, 
356-2776. 

Su San Bull r iley : o il and watereolor paintings 
by the Vermont artist. Through February 28 at 
Vermont Thrush Restaurant in Montpelier, info. 
225-6166. 

sculptures by nina benedetto. Joan Curtis. Thomas 
Mcgraw. Mareva Millarc and Fran bull that aim to 
reflect the subconscious through the Insights of 
Jungian psychology. Through March 24 at Vermont 
institute of Contemporary Arts in Chester, info. 
875-1018. 


champlain valley 


and line. Through April 1 at brandon Music, info, 
465-4071. 


hepburn, sophia I oren. John I ennonand george 
Clooney. Through February 28 at Jackson gallery, 
Townhall Theater in Middlebury, info. 382-9222. 


Vermont’s mountain ranges. Through February 28 
at edgewater gallery in Middlebury, info, 458-0098, 


Full h ou Se: This annual exhibit showcases 

I anglands. Through March 23 at Chaffee Art Center 
in Rutland, info. 775-0356. 




bank of Middlebury. info. 800-249-3562. 


view through March 31. Some days, salon owner Glenn Sautter’s own pug, Napoleon, 
will be happy to show you around. 


Joy Ce h ayden & n an Ce Silliman 'Resiliency.' 
s illiman. Through April 13 at nuance gallery in 
'I aBoro FI ove'. An exhibit featuring photos 

their field. Created by Vermont works for women 

Through February 28 at s tatehouse in Montpelier, 
info. 655-8900. 

and Dan o'Donnell. fiber artist Karen Madden, and 
sculptor pat Musick. Through May 10 at the great 
hall in springfield. info, 885-3061. 


I inda ho Gan 'ever Moving ever Changing,' 
Through February 24 at Contemporary Dance 5 

artwork by VTC's director of institubonal research. 
Through May 31 at hartness gallery, Vermont 

728-1237. 

I izzie hel BiG: 'shift exploring the effects 
of scale,' a ceramic installation, drawings and 

patterns in nature. Through MarchlatFeickFine 
info, 287-8318. 8 7 


‘inter SeCtion: Pre SenCe || Creativity || 

Joan Murray and I ily hmrichsen. Through February 
bffo. 453-3188. 8 V 


Vermont artist. Through February 28 at Carpenter- 
Carse I ibrary in hinesburg. info, 482-2878. 

Carving s tudio and s culpture Center. Through 
state College, info, 468-6052. 

Through March 30 at Vermont Folklife Center in 
Middlebury. info, 388-4964. 





LINEAR THINKING: SOL LEWITT. MODERN. 
POSTMODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ART 

installed by students: 'NATURE TRANSFORMED: 
EDWARD BURTYNSKVS VERMONT QUARRY 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN CONTEXT': Iconic photographs 
exhibited within the context of the geological and 

immigrant stoneworkers in the granite quarries 
near Barre (through April 22). Through May 5 at 
Middlebury College Museum of Art. Info. 443-3168. 
RACHEL BAIRD: 'My Pooling Heart' 
acrylic paintings that explore emotional damage, 
vulnerability and redemption. Through February 
28 at ZoneThree Gallery in Middlebury. Info. 
800-249-3562. 

STUDENT ART SHOW: An annual exhibit of artwork 
Through February 28 at Brandon Artists Guild. Info. 

northern 


ANNA DIBBLE & DAN GOTTSEGEN: 'Upstairs at 



BIANCA PERREN: 'The Center for Circumpolar 




NORTHERN SHOWS » 


CALL TO ARTISTS 




NCG PRESENTS ECOLOGIES! New City Galer 
is accepting submissions for its April show 



OPEN GROUP SHOW "CREATIVE COMP" 

First Friday every month. $8 entry fee. limit 1 
per artist. No rules, any size/media/subject. 
Entries accepted Wednesday through first 
Friday. 9 a,m.-5 p.m. Opening reception on 
first Fridays, 6 p.m. -9 p.m. People's choice 
winner gets cash prize. Exhibit up for month. 
Location: Root Gallery at RL Photo. 27 sears 
Lane. Burlington. For info, call 540-3081 or email 
publicartschool4Fgmail.com. 

SIDEWALK ART FESTIVAL Cambridge Arts Council 
announces the 5th annual Festival of the Arts, 
August 10. 2013, in Jeffersonville. VL Regional 
artists can register at cambridgeartsvt.org. 

TWO BY TWO This SPA exhibit explores pairs. 
We're thinking of two related objects (simple 
and complex, black and white, hard and soft), 
double portraits or diptychs. The show includes 
abstract, figurative, two- or three-dimensional 
works, in all media. Align with another artist or 
present a pair of your own. Deadline: March 1. 
Exhibit dates: April 16 through May 25. Info at 

curating an exhibit of artwork in any medium 

submit up to 10 pieces of work in the online 
form; selections will be announced through 
email. Oeadline: Friday, February 22. Info 
on entry details at form.jotformpro.com/ 
form/30353634914957. 


TRICK OF THE EYE EXHIBIT Calling for submis- 
sions: Optical Illusions conjured by a variety 
of processes, from studio setups to spon- 
taneously captured works, that inspire the 
question, "How did they do thatr Deadline: 
April 3. Juror: Benjamin Von Wong. More 

darkroomgallery.com/ex4l 


SEEKING LOCAL ARTISTS: Pompanoosuc 

Mills, a furniture showroom at 50 Church 



CHANDLER ANNUAL AREA ARTISTS SHOW: 

Orange. Washington and Windsor County 
artists are invited to submit one sample of 
their work. Drop-off: April 7 and 8. Opening: 
April 13. Info, chandler-arts.org. 

THE WORLD AROUND US': Photographers 18 
and under are invited to submit photos for a 

prizes will be awarded in three categories: 
people, animals and nature. Deadline: March 
15. Call Camilla. 988-4300, or Emily. 988-4741. 




Ml Nome Decor 20 - 50 ^ 

all furniture • shelves • wall cabinets • prints • mirrors 
clocks • lamps • rugs • pillows • throws 


bennington open 

potters I sun 1 1 





art 




NORTHERN SHOWS « 


stincts; paintings and 


regional 

SCHOOL EXHIBITION': Work by Upper 


MARGOT EASTMAN & CASEY DEARBORN: 

Photographs by Eastman: watercolors by Dearborn. 
Through March 4 at Parker Pie Co, in West Glover. 


artist. Through April 17 at 


MICHAEL LEW-SMITH: P 


sculptural wall hangings made from salvaged 
Industrial parts. Through February 28 at Stowe 
Craft & Design. Info, 253-7677. 

RANDI SIU: 'Amoroso! The Art Show; acrylic heart 
paintings by the Boston-area artist. Through 
February 28 at Galleria Fine Arte in Stowe. Info. 

sandra ershow: Watercolors and pastels by 
the Waterbury artist Through March 15 at Copley 
‘ in Stowe. Info. 253-7200. 

>IT FURNITURE 
ne furniture by 



CHENEY: colorful, large-scale. 


southern 

JEANETTE FOURNIER: Realist bird-focused 


at Courtyard by Marriott in Lebanon. N.H. Info. 

CROSSING CULTURES': A survey of Australia's 
contemporary indigenous art movement from 

the world's largest collections of aboriginal art. 
College, in Hanover, N.H. Info, 603-646-2095. 
jean-jacques DUVAL: Paintings, stained-glass 
sculpture and preliminary drawings for large 
stained-glass windows installed in Europe, 

Gallery, Plattsburgh State Art Museum. N.Y. Info, 
518-564-2474. 

‘PERU: KINGDOMS OF THE SUN AND THE MOON 
- IDENTITIES AND CONQUEST IN THE ANCIENT, 
COLONIAL AND MODERN ERAS': A collection 
of pre-Columbian treasures and masterpieces. 

Peru. Through June 16 at Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. Ouebec. Info. 514-285-1600. 

TONY BENNETT: THE ART OF ANTHONY 
BENEDETTO': Watercolors. sketches and paint- 
ings by the world-renowned singer. Through April 

Alcan in Montreal. Info, 514-288-8882. 

WINTER WATERCOLOR SHOW: Work by the 
Vermont Watercolor Society. Through March 2 at 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center in Lebanon. 



Neighborhood Market The weekend that winter storm Nemo 

walloped the East Coast, South End Artists Collective members Jill Badolato and Scott 
Mapes hunkered down in Burlington's Neighborhood Market to make some magic 
happen. In a frenzied 24 hours, an entire wall of the store became one giant chalkboard. 
Over the course of a week, patrons and passersby were invited to contribute brightly 
colored doodles and drawings to the wall. Representing the work of an estimated 75 
participants of all ages, the mural is the epitome of community art. “This is the hub of 
our neighborhood," said Badolato, who, like Mapes, lives across the street from the small 
market. “We wanted to bring art into our neighborhood and bring people together.” The 
participatory piece will become a permanent fixture of the store, leaving yet another 
creative mark on the South End. 
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VT is Hiring! 
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COMPANIES 



Find a new job 
in the classifieds 
section and online at 

sevendaysvt.com/jobs 



Spring 2013 Todd Lecture Series 

THESE EVENTS ARE FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 



For more information call 


College of Science 
& Mathematics 


THE POTENTIAL 
IMPACT OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGES ON THE 
ECONOMY, 

THE WORKFORCE, 
SOCIETY, AND 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


School of 

Architecture and Art 


THE NEW 
ECO-ACTIVISM 

NeriCKrren 

Wednesday. March 6 


Dole Auditorium 


Jeremy Rifkin 
Monday, February 25 


Plumley Armory 



flyporter.com 


porter 

flying refined 


Unlimited culture. 
Toronto 4x weekly. 









away from it all. So when we see that the Cissy and Reggie (with whom she performed and presents a photo of each from his or her RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


Beautiful Creatures ★★★ 









NEW IN THEATERS 



NOW PLAYING 

AMOUR** * ** jean-Louis Trintignant plays an 
elderly man struggling to care for his beloved wife 
(Emmanuelle Riva) as she experiences dementia in 

(Cache] Hanelre. With Isabelle HupperL See review, 
this issue. (127 min, PG-13.) 

ARGO*** Ben Affleck plays a covert agent who 
uses a daring deception to try to rescue Americans 
trapped in Iran during the hostage crisis in 

Goodman, Alan Arkin and Bryan Cranston. Affleck 

BARBARA: In 1930. an East German doctor (Nina 
Hoss) finds herself drawn to a colleague she 

this behind-the-lron-curtain drama from director 
Christian Petzold. (10S min, PG-13) 

BEAUTIFUL CREATURES* * * A Southern teen 

of what Twilight wrought. Based on the novel by 
Kami Garcia and Margaret Stohl. Alden Ehrenreich. 
Alice Englert. Jeremy Irons and Viola Davis star. 
Richard (P.s. i Love You) LaGravenese directed. (124 

DJANGO UNCHAINED**** Ouentin Tarantino 
goes Southern gothic. Jamie Foxx plays a former 

Christoph Waltz and Kerry Washington! (165 min. 

R) 

ESCAPE FROM PLANET EARTH* *1/2 The Scary 
aliens are us in this family animation about a 
heroic astronaut from the planet Baab (voiced by 
Brendan Fraser) who responds to a distress call 
from Earth. With Rob Corddry, James Gandolflni 
and Sarah Jessica Parker. Cal Brunker directed. (90 
min, PG) 

A GOOD DAY TO DIE HARD*l/2 John McClane 
(Bruce Willis) finds out his son (Jai Courtney) is 
working for the CIA in Russia and decides to retire, 
take in some sights and leave the action stunts to 
the next generation. No. that's actually not what 
happens in the fifth Die Hard movie. With Mary 
Elizabeth Winstead. John (Max Payne) Moore 
directed. (97 min, R) 



ratings 

* = refund, please 

★ * = could’ve been worse, but not a lot 
**★ = has its moments; so-so 
*•**•* = smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC. CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 




COMPLETE PATIENT- FIRST CARE 
FOR EVERY STAGE OF YOUR LIFE.. 

Visit our website for a full listing of services 
Caring, convenient & affordable... 

ix Experienced Providers . Caring. Dedicated Staff. Conveniem Locali 


'OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 55 Main Street, Suite 3 

nprehaisht & compassionate care llwt puts you first. EsSCX junction 


Call (802) 879-1802 or visit www.ChamplainObGyn.com 


~ 1 YEAli\ 
OLDS & 4 
YEAR OLDS 
. (PRE-Kj J 
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Essex 879-7734 ext. 131 alexandrad@edgevt.com 
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movies 


show times 





NOW PLAYING « P.77 



NEW ON VIDEO 



aristocracy, scripted by Tom Stoppard and directed 
by Joe (Atonement) Wright, with Aaron Taylor- 


I Gleeson. (130 min, R) 




Goodman. Alan Arldn and Bryan Cranston. Affleck 
directed. (120 min, R) 

ATLAS SHRUGGED: PART 11*1/2 Samantha Mathis 

Rand's libertarian epic in which the global economy 
approaches collapse. With Esai Morales and Jason 
Beghe. John Potch directed. (112 min PG-13) 



movies you missed 



75: Detropia 

economic collapse? Look at Detroit. 


I n this documentary, directors Heidi Ewing and Rachel Grady ( Jesus Camp ) 

I present present-day Detroit with little commentary. It starts with images: a 
young woman exploring abandoned buildings. Opera singers on stage. Grass 
encroaching on bricks and pavement. 

Then we meet the people: a video blogger who loves the city too much to leave, 
just chronicles its decay. A union man who remembers when a string of vacant 
lots were thriving factories. A nightclub owner who quotes radical sociologists. 


And we get the stats: In 1930, Detroit was the fastest-growing city in America. 
Now it’s the fastest shrinking... 


And the final irony: Now that prosperity has moved out of Detroit, the hipsters 
and starving artists are moving in. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


OVERWEIGHT SUBJECTS WANTED 

Are your medical risks affected by the type of fat your body stores? Healthy overweight 
AND lean people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-weck NIH study. Participants will receive 
all food for 8 weeks and $2500 upon completion of the study. 

grv J0£2£ 



XSCitizensBank 



FtOCKE 
SPOP 
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EEB. 20 • BPtn • *5 SUGGESTED DONATION 

KPT WRIGJ-fT & BRETT UUGNES 

wen nnRON plinn 


SUPPORT LOCRL mUSIC! 

One Wednesday a month November through April, a Vermont-based singer 
songwriter and a band, will perform in the family-friendly Black Box Theater 
at the Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center located on the corner of 
College Street and Lake Street in Burlington. Live simulcast on 105.9FM 
the Radiator, the TV channels of RETN, and bigheavyworld.com. 

PANEL PROGRAM FEB. 20, 7PM: 

BUILDING A FAN BASE ONLINE 

For more information, visit mainstreetlanding.com or bigheavyworld.com. 

'Rocket Shop' is Big Heavy World's local music radio hour, every Wednesday night at 8pm on 1 D5.9FM The Radiator. 
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by TOM TOMORROW 


NOW THAT HE'S BEEN RE-ELECTED, 

«A^»'S^60N«^ TRY^TAtt MR 

THE internet: 

RESPONSIBLE SON OWNERS SOCH AS 
MYSELF ARE THE LAST LINE of 
DEFENSE-SAFEGUARDING LIBERTY 
FROM THE FORCES OF TYRANNY'. 

WE NEEO OUR GUNS TO PROTECT 
OUR RUNTS'. SPECIFICALLY OUR 
RIGHT TO OWN SUNS’. 

¥/fe 

K/frl 
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What’s Good in 

the ’Hood? 


Download BurlApp for the local lookup 
on Chittenden County’s... 


• Restaurants & Bars 

• Shopping 

• Arts & Entertainment 

• Attractions 


Or, on any smartphone: 

burlappvt.com 


TWfc Howte^Y’owth Guide to Buviiw^toM, VT 
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H NEWS QUIRKS by Poland sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Convicted bank robber Kenneth Conley man - 
aged to escape from Chicago’s Metropolitan 
Correctional Center but was caught 17 days later 
living at an apartment building in Palos Hills, 
111., that's located, according to reports, U just 
steps from Palos Hills police headquarters." 
(NBC News) 

After police arrested Aleasha Haines in Peoria, 
Aria., she complained of back pain and nausea 
and was taken to the hospital, where she asked 
to use the restroom. Five minutes later, the 
police report said, “a large crashing noise was 
heard," and the officer guarding Haines ordered 
her to unlock the door. "The ceiling tiles above 
the toilet had been pulled down and broken," the 
report stated. "Aleasha exited the bathroom and 
was covered with a white chalk substance con - 
sistent with the ceiling tile material." Police said 
the sink also broke under Haines's weight, as 
did the steel support beams holding the ceiling 
in place, “showing force had been used to pull 
the ceiling down."Damage from Haines’s escape 
attempt was estimated at $1500. (Phoenix's 
Arizona Republic) 

Eco-Unfriendly 

Virginia Gov. Bob McDonnell proposed a $3.1 
billion transportation plan that would elimi - 
nate the state’s gas tax but impose a $100 fee 
on hybrid and electric vehicles. “It’s meant to 
compensate for the federal gas tax that those 
vehicles do not pav," McDonnell explained. 
(Washington’s WTOP-FM) 

Emergency Standoff 
Sheriff’s deputies were summoned to a resi 
dence in Springtown, Texas, by two separate 
911 calls. The first was from the homeowner, 
reporting he was holdinga burglar at gunpoint 
The second was from the suspect, identified as 


as being held at gunpoint. Moore admitted 
breaking into the home with “bad intentions." 
( Dallas Morning News) 


Double Jeopardy 

When police investigating a fight in Dayton, 
Ohio, detained Jerad Butler, 42, he gave them 
a fake name and said he didn’t know his Social 
Security number or birth date. Then he gave 
a SSN that returned a description matching 
Butler's of a man who had an active arrest 
warrant, so police arrested him. Later, they 
determined that he wasn't that wanted person 
but instead Butler, who also had an outstanding 
arrest warrant (Dayton’s WHIO -TV) 

Seller’s Remorse 

Gail Castle, SI, used the car she was test-driving 
as her getaway car after she robbed a bank, 
according to police in Manteca, Calif. The 
83-year-old seller wanted $2200 for the vehicle, 
and after a short drive, Castle asked him to drive 
her to a bank so she could withdraw cash to buy 
the car. She returned a few minutes later with 
a purse stuffed with bills. On their way to the 
man's house to seal die deal, police stopped the 
car and arrested Castle for bank robbery and 
elder abuse. (Sacramento's KTXL-TV) 


manager, estimated that the spent-grain system 
will offset the brewery's yearly energy costs by 
70 percent (Fox News) 


Panasonic’s introduced its attempt to slow global 
warming: the Artificial Photosynthesis System, a 
plant-like machine that uses light to scrub carbon 
dioxide from the atmosphere and turn it into 
organic material. “Currendy, the main substance 
produced is formic acid,” chief researcher Satoshi 
Yotsuhashi said, "but in the future, we’d like to 
produce even more useful substances, such as 
hydrocarbons or alcohol.” (Science) 

Hare-Raising Tales 

Rabbits have been plaguing cars parked at 
Denver International Airport. “They like to 


chew on the insulator portion of the ignition 
cables," Wiley Farris of Arapahoe Autotek repair 
shop explained. To discourage the rabbits, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture wildlife agents 
remove about 100 a month, while airport park - 
ing companies are installing better fences and 
building perches for predator hawks and eagles. 
Noting that damage to cars “can run from the 
hundreds into the thousands" of dollars, Farris 
said a cheap but effective deterrent is to coat the 
wires with fox or coyote urine. “You can pick up 
fox urine atany pro hunting shop." (Denver's 
KCNC-TV) 


A family in Plymouth, England, credited their 
giant pet rabbit with interrupting a burglary by 
thumping its feet on the floor of its indoor cage. 
"In the early hours of the morning Toby, our 
rabbit, did five loud thumps," Kimberley May 
said, noting the 2-year-old rabbit is nearly 2 feet 
long 10 inches tall and weighs 10 pounds. "We 
think that when the rabbit thumped, it scared 
the burglar off." ( Plymouth Herald)® 


TREE Will a StRology 


PIScES (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Y ou may have heard the 
thundering exhortation, 

“Know thyself!” Its origin 
Is ancient. More than 2400 years 
ago. It was Inscribed at the front 
of the Temple of Apollo In Delphi, 

Greece. As Important as It Is to 
obey this command, there Is an 
equally crucial corollary: “Be 
thyself!” Don't you agree? Is there 
any experience more painful than 
not being who you really are? 

Could there be any behavior more 
damaging to your long-term happiness than trying to be 
someone other than who you really are? If there Is even the 
slightest gap, Pisces, now Is an excellent time to start closing 
It. Cosmic forces will be aligned In your favor If you push 
hard to further Identify the nature of your authentic self and 
then take aggressive steps to foster Its full bloom. 



aRIES (March 21- april 19): in the 
things — as well as a lot ol trash. The 

side of the road are fun to behold. 

perceptual filter akin to brunette's, 
is there any stuff other people 
regard as worthless or outworn that 
you might find useful, interesting 

ta URUS (april 20-May 20): The 

meaningful adventures into a normal 
life span, i prefer that interpretation, 
and i’d like to invoke it as i assess your 
future, according to my analysis of 


gEmlNI (May 21-June 20): in 

the coming weeks, i’m expecting 
your life to verge on being epic and 
majestic. There's a better-than-even 
chance that you will do something 
heroic, you might finally activate 
a sleeping potential or tune in to 
your future power spot or learn 
what youvenever been able to grasp 
before, and if you capitalize gracefully 
on the kaleidoscopic kismet xthat's 
flowing your way. i bet you will make a 
discovery that will fuel you for the rest 
of your long life, in mythical terms, 
you will create a new grail or tame a 
troublesome dragon —or both. 
caNcER (June21-July22): 

deer and tails like pheasants. They 

even the human voice. The milk of the 



would inspire your imagination to work 
more freely and playfully, which is just 
what you need, whatll it be? dragon? 
sphinx? phoenix? here’s a list tinyurl. 
com/MythicCritters. 

I Eo (July 23- aug. 22): The 

cheerfully honest. That’s the strategy 
are unsettling, please remember 

VIRgo (aug. 23-sepL 22): The word 

and maybe even eliminate the first. 

I IBRa (sept 23-oct 22): people 
in Sweden used to drive their cars on 
the lefthand side of the road, but a 
growing body of research revealed it 
would be better if everyone drove on 

switched over, all nonessential traffic 

went down, i think you’d benefit from 

ScoRPIo [oct 23-nov. 21): when 


ive in order to give it the care 

ittle by little* is your 

Sag Itta RIUS (nov. 22-dec. 21): 
do you floss your teeth while you’re 

drive? do you simultaneously eat a 
meal, pay your bills, watch tV and 


thing ... at a time, i say this not just 
because your mental and physical and 

caPRIcoRNidec 22-Jan, 19): to 

may need to collaborate with slow- 
moving underachievers, serious 


you already know how to captivate 
the imaginations of people whose 
influence you want in your life. be 


fit the moods and experiences you 
will soon be having, i guess you could 
say you’re scheduled to have a zooey 

glitter cloud. 4, over-iced Funfetti 
cupcake, 5. Melted-bead craft project 
6. 1 iving pinterest board. 7. animated 
hipstamatic photograph. 8. bambi’s 


CheCk 


ob brezsny's expanded weekly audio horos Copes & daily textMessage horos Cope s : REal aSt Rology.t 


or 1-877-873-48 88 


SEVEN DAYS 


pERSoNHS 






CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 
All the action is online 

1600 local singles with 
profiles including photc 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

\ 1 see photos of 

this person online. 





W5MEN&;h,;;? 

hoping to find a friendly young couple 

participates too ©. LadyLucklS. 23. Cl 

l‘m 43, love to be romantic and love to 
s-n-m. Love a man to be the same. I'm 
sweet-n-spicy. kisstress666. 43. C) 


Looking to cross paths with funny, sexy 

(21-40) and plenty of it! I'm uninhibited, 
always ready to go. sexy_sadie. 40. Cl 


For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


Seeking master for long-term, good sub 
for the right man. Not into the crazy. 

No hot wax or extreme pain. Just fun in 
and out of the bedroom. newbe!3. 51 





DP. gangbangs. No pam/S&M/B&D. We 
you if interested, mymom 55. Cl 

I’m a bodyworker, engery worker and 
yoga instructor. I’m fascianted with the 
power and pleasure of sexual energy. 

I simply wish to open myself up to 
expe ence ewa g o ou^.ewa 


flirty 37. Him: somewhat shy but very 

with, spice things up a bit She's bi- 
cunous. No man/man action! Both of 
us work full time, enjoy the outdoors, 
movies, dinner. Respect discretion 
and pleasure. peachesnvT, 37, Cl 

few years ago but have yet to find 


LeT's pLaY caT & Mouse 

subs to wallow at My feet All fetishes 
celebrated. Cheek out my beautiful 
dungeon. Come play with a serious 
but sane Dominatrix who will have you 
begging for more. Wailing to hear from 
respectful subs, evawinters. 44. Cl 


IWEN^eeb^? 

you like, f unandready69 23 

fun. fiT. fuck Budd Y 
I’m a down-to-earth guy who 
loves adventure and being active. 
Looking for something discreet 

guy? Then your search Is over. I’m 
a softhearted and firm-bodied 

And then give you the business. In 
return, you better be prepared to 
suck and pump until the juice sluices 
onto your shirt roygelles. 36, Cl 

Single, cute, slender 27-year-old 

me talk, latcforwork 27 Cl 


sexual crime only. Would love to find 
experienced, vtgreenmishapl 26 

Looking for some discreet fun. I work 
hard and need a way to release my 
pent-up stress. Not a normal 9-5 
guy. looking to explore your body 


Hey guys. Straight or gay. I am looking 
for a guy to flex his muscles. All 
limitations respected. I want to feel 
how hard your muscles are. I have 
done this with other straight guys 
so don’t be shy. Even if you aren't a 
bodybuilder. It will do send me an 



5IHES 


Meet for drinks? weseek3rd 30 Cl 

Looking for a bi male for myself and 
my bi male partner. I am 49. plus size 
and semi -oral and very passionate 
and willing to try new things. My 
partner is 50. bottom. CO. very oral 

men only. Must be STD-free and show 


benefits. Discretion is very important 




some new experiences. We are new 
to this, but excited to meet another 
beautiful woman or couple for some 

good looking couple and want the 
same. Drop us a message and let’s go 
from there. Open to almost anything 




to stay awake? 

A: Time to reset your clock — sex isn't just for night 
owls! Juggling a marriage, job and kids entitles 

pleasure. Surprise hubby at work for a nooner. or 
send the kids to play at the neighbor's — whatever 


the nicotine of a regular cigarette with none of the 
stench. If that doesn't work, you'll have to put the 
hammer down: Quit or suffer the consequences. 

I’m not normally a proponent of ultimatums, but 
cigarette smoking is a nasty habit that could cause 
your love life to go up in smoke. 

Q: What's your best advice for getting out of a 
dating rut? 
a: I sugg 



need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


P 
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SEVEN DAYS 




fcSY 


Visit any of these great retailers and enter to win 
2 Round-Trip tickets to ANY jetBLlie destination! 


liINGTON /"«• , Jf &CM2E 

rsxdm CltvQ £EUUC 

<$& Market 



Burlington 

Subaru/Hyundai 

333 & 351 


1 1 5 Wellness Drive 
Williston 860-3343 
75 Eastwood Drive 
South Burlington 


Select Jiffy 
Mart Stores 

1 33 Blakely Road 


Northern Lights 
Smoke Shop 

75 Main Street 
Burlington 

Old Spokes Home 

322 N. Winooski Ave.'w 
Burlington 


sun Spin Listen to WIZN or the BUZ Z 
or pick up Seven Days 

WINNER ANNOUNCED 

FRIDAY MARCH 8TH . - 
For full event details go to: 
www.MAOICHAT.NET 



AT HEALTHY LIVING MARKET AND CAFE 



Our skilled butchers buy 
WHOLE animals from 
local farmers and then 
they get to work cutting, 
processing and packaging. 

We use nose-to-tail 
methods to make 
delectable things, like 
stocks, traditional lard, 
house-made 
sausages, perfect 
meatballs, spicy beef chili, 
an aromatic bolognese 
sauce, and charcuterie 
that makes us proud! 


222 DORSET STREET. SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 






